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THE SURPLUS AND THE MONEY SUPPLY. 


Some uneasiness has been apparent for a considerable period over 
the accumulations in the treasury. The principal source of this 
uneasiness is in Wall street. If anything can make Wall street 
supremely happy, it is the discovery of something that will disturb 
the calculations of people concerning the future. The full-fledged 
Wall street speculator well knows that he can thrive only amidst 
storms. When business is good and moving along quietly his occu- 
pation is gone. To make money, therefore, he must keep people 
in a perturbed condition. He must behold frowning skies and howl- 
ing tempests; and perceiving nothing just now of a threatening 
character in the business world, he has turned his organs of vision 
towards the treasury vaults, and has discovered there, as he thinks, 
a real source of danger to the money market. While professing to 
be unhappy over this discovery, he is really rejoicing, for the evils 
arising from a tight money market may bring gain to him. 

It is true, we believe, that this fear is shared by a few outside 
Wall street. Now and then a bank president has become infected 
with the same fear. He really thinks there is some cause for 
danger in the growing surplus in the treasury. If these gentlemen 
would stop for a moment to compare the danger of this accumu- 
lation of money with the enormous loans made to the speculative 
class, they would perceive at once how much more danger there 
is of a tight money market from the action of the banks than 
from the action of the treasury. The loans of the banks may be 
roughly divided into two large classes—first, to the mercantile 
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class; and, second, to speculators on the security of stocks and 
personal obligations. The amount of loans to speculators by banks 
in some of the large cities, especially in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, is very large, and it is possible that they may loan 
so much to this class as to leave an inadequate supply to the 
other. The point of our remark is that the few millions in the 
treasury which might, perhaps, be used for the mercantile class, 
is very small compared with the money loaned by banks for specu- 
lative purposes. Now, if the banks are fearful that there may not 
be money enough for legitimate purposes of business, they can 
easily make the supply adequate by reducing their loans to the 
speculators. Moreover, such a policy would be harmful only to this 
class. 

This is the first fact in the situation to be clearly seen. There 
is not the slightest danger of a tight money market for legitimate 
business if the banks keep their loans low enough to the specu- 
lators. Of course, it is quite true that if they loan largely to them 
there may not be enough to go all around. Should this event 
happen, it would be the fault of the banks themselves, and could 
not be ascribed to the action of the government. The banks are 
easy masters of the situation, and it remains for them to say 
whether those needing money to move the crops and to carry out 
the regular pursuits of the country shall be abundantly supplied 
with money for their purposes. The forty or fifty millions of sur- 
plus in the treasury is a very small supply compared with the 
thousands of millions of capital, circulation and deposits in the 
discount banks and trust companies. 

While all this is perfectly clear and well understood, it is also 
worth while to consider the policy of the treasury with respect to 
the surplus. The secretary has adopted two plans for reducing it. 
One is the purchase of bonds, and the other the payment of 
interest in advance, with a slight reduction in amount. It remains 
to be seen what will be the effect of these measures. A small 
portion of the interest money has been paid, but we have strong 
confidence that a considerable amount of bonds will be bought by 
the government. We do not share in the belief of some, as our 
readers know, that the purchase of bonds at a premium is such a 
bad thing and not to be done if it can possibly be avoided. We 
have urged all along the policy of bond purchases. If they are 
not bought we must pay interest, and whatever be the premium 
given, it will be very considerably less than the interest that must 
be paid if the bonds are not purchased. The buying of them at 
any figure less than the aggregate amount of interest during the 
period they are to run is a positive gain to the people, and there 
are growing indications that this fact is dawning on them. As 
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soon as they see that this is real economy, they will recover from 
their present feeling of repugnance, and favor the buying at a 
premium, and the old policy will go on as heretofore. That, in our 
judgment, is the wisest policy to pursue. It may be well enough 
to reduce the revenue in some regards, but in the main, business 
having become accommodated to it, we should go on paying the 
debt until the last dollar has been discharged. The best time to 
pay it is when the people are in the mood for so doing, and this 
is the present. Every possible argument is in favor of the continu- 
ance of that policy. The Secretary of the Treasury is more timid 
than he need be in this regard, and if he exercised greater bold- 
ness in buying bonds, we are quite sure that his course would 
meet with increasing favor. 





9 


FRAUDS IN BOOKKEEPING. 


The recent crop of frauds in the business world and among bank 
and public officials has led persons to criticize the existing methods 
of doing business. Since Harvey’s astounding case of forgery, which 
was described last month, some of the wise ones have been saying 
that the government system of bookkeeping was quite antiquated 
and ought to be set aside for something more modern and better 
adapted to the prevention of such evil practices. It is true that the 
system is very ancient. Alexander Hamilton devised it, and _ his 
successors have not added very much to it in the way of checks 
against wrong-doing. From time to time slight additions have been 
made here and there, but its principal features are the same as when 
that great genius organized the treasury department. All who ever 
studied that system with much care have reached the same conclu- 
sion, that in the main it is admirable. People complain of the 
enormous amount of red tape in order to accomplish business, but 
the object of this elaborate system was to guard against those per- 
formances of which Harvey’s is the latest illustration. The govern- 
ment can afford to do business slowly, hence it is practicable enough 
to have this elaborate system of checks in order to secure the public 
against defalcations. A few years ago an elaborate table was made 
of all the losses sustained by the government from the beginning to 
that time, and the percentage of loss to the amount of money 
handled was very small. In truth, it was highly creditable to the 
honesty of the government officers, and proof also of the success of 
the system under which so much had been collected and disbursed. 
The Harvey affair was most extraordinary. Such a series of forgeries 
has never been committed before in the financial history of the 
overnment, and is not likely to be soon repeated. Of course, we 
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all know that any system, however elaborate, may prove faulty, but 
the long trial which the present one has had, and the success which 
has attended it, justify its use in the future. 

This, however, cannot be said for the systems of banks, and other 
corporations, and of individuals. Their systems are much shorter 
and less adequate for the prevention of such misdeeds. It would be 
easy enough for a bank, for example, to have an elaborate system 
somewhat like that of the government, and one, too, which would 
work just as perfectly, so far as preventing frauds is concerned, but 
there would be two difficulties in the way. First, the expense, which 
would be the smaller; and, second, the greater time required in 
order to transact business, and this would be very serious. Banks 
understand well enough that it would be practicable to have all the 
money received and paid out go through more hands than it does 
at present, but such a system would also require a depositor or pre- 
sentor of a check to wait a longer time before completing’ his 
business, and this would make him feel uncomfortable. So banks 
and other like institutions take the risk in order to save time. This 
is the whole story. Banks well understand that promptitude is one 
of the indispensable elements of success at the present day, and to 
attain this end the smallest number of officials possible must be set 
to work to do the business. The smaller the number of officials, the 
fewer also will be the checks on their conduct, and the risks will be 
increased. 

it may be that in consequence of the recent pretty costly occur- 
rences that moneyed institutions, partnerships and other large 
concerns may be led to go a little more slowly and pay a little more 
money for the sake of reducing their risks through mismanagement 
and dishonesty of their clerks. This is the lesson which these occur- 
rences have for business men. It may be added, though, that a good 
many of them, and who have been very successful in making money, 
have avery imperfect knowledge of bookkeeping and technical modes 
of collecting and paying money. There are some bank officials even, 
who, while managing large affairs with great success, know the worth 
of a piece of paper every time, do not know very much about book- 
keeping. Of course, it is not expected that a bank president or 
manager will engage in bookkeeping, but then if a clerk knew 
that his master understood what the books meant from beginning to 
end, he might be less inclined to falsify the record than he would if 
bookkeeping were quite unknown to the presiding officer of such an 
institution. The subject is one well worth considering, and especially 
so in view of what has recently happened. Perhaps we shall hear 
something about it at the Bankers’ Convention next month. 




















FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Western Investments—The amount of eastern money that is going 
West for investment is enormous. The annual report of the New 
Hampshire bank commissioners shows a further increase in the 
loans made at the West by the institutions under their supervision. 
The savings banks of the State have deposits amounting to $50,- 
822,762, or $3,670,206 more than a year ago. Of this amount, $18,- 
506,150 are loaned on western farm or city mortgage security, while 
the sum so loaned has increased during the year by $3,050,227. 
The western farm loans is a noteworthy feature of the New Hamp- 
shire savings bank system. Thus far, these operations have been 
conducted with prudence, and the returns have been satisfactory. 
But when one looks West he may wisely conclude that it is worth 
while to investigate a little more before sending much money there. 
Of course, many millions have been invested in the Western States 
on ample security; or, rather, the conditions of the transaction have 
justified the risk. But is there not too much investing without 
adequate investigating? For example, a recent issue of the Real 
Estate Circular, published by Thomas Magee, at San Francisco, 
contained the following: “ At Kansas City, a place of about 140,000 
inhabitants, they are now selling an average of $400,000 worth 
of real estate daily, or at the rate of $10,500,000 worth a 
month. At Wichita, Kansas, a place of yesterday, with an unproved 
claim to a population of 40,000, they sell real estate at the rate 
of $4,000,000 a month. Kansas City is pretending to competition 
with Chicago, and Wichita to competition with Kansas City. And 
this booming is going on nearly everywhere. The city and county 
in which land has shot nearest to the skies, without reference to 
income returns from town rents on the one hand or to net returns 
from any kind of possible crops on the other, is the place in which 
it is supposed the greatest prosperity has perched, and to which the 
greatest congratulations are to be offered.” 

Is it not quite certain that in those places where the ownership 
of real estate is changing rapidly at advancing rates, and mortgages 
are put thereon at a very considerable portion of the advanced 
valuation, that someone will get hurt? All is well so long as the 
value is advancing, but sooner or later there will be a halt, and 
it generally comes sooner than the last purchaser expected. In 
these operations every buyer knows that a fool is lying around 
somewhere, but he, of course, expects to sell in time, and thus 
escape playing the part of the fool. That is the way the tulip 
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vendors reasoned. They knew that no tulip that was ever raised 
was worth, for the purpose of gratifying the taste, five hundred 
or a thousand dollars, yet he quickly gave those sums if he believed 
he could sell at a large advance. When an advance in prices is 
based on no solid foundation, it is certain that after a period, and 
usually a very short one, reason will regain her throne, and prices 
will recede. This has always been the history of buying and sell- 
ing. It may well be questioned whether many of the advances in 
western real estate are not of this nature, and if they are, the 
sooner the speculative craze is checked, the smaller will be the 
amount of money lost. As for taking mortgages on real estate 
which has recently advanced in value, the lenders can hardly employ 
their time in a more profitable way than in finding out through 
the best possible sources the true worth of the land they propose 
to take, or which is offered to them as security. 





The Duties of Directors of Corporations to Public Examiners.— 
Since the investigation of the New York Insurance Department 
into the affairs of the Phenix Insurance Company some of the 
former directors have been talking. Among other things, they said 
that, several months ago, in consequence of criticizing the manage- 
ment of the company, they were displaced by others who were 
less critical. Some of them sold their stock, and then their interest 
in its affairs ceased. They suppose that such a course is often 
pursued by dissatisfied stockholders or directors. They resign and 
sell out. This is the quickest and easiest way of ending relations 
with a company whose management is disapproved. But have they 
not a further duty to perform? If a State has established author- 
ity for investigating the condition of all those institutions which 
exist under its laws, should not a director, when his complaints 
and criticisms do not receive satisfactory attention, appeal to the 
State authority? It may be that if such authority listened to all 
the complaints of stockholders he would have too much on hand; 
but surely he could listen to the complainings of directors, and 
if the directors of this company had gone to the superintendent 
of the insurance department as soon as they were assured of the 
purposes of the manager of the company, an investigation would 
probably have followed. This may not be an agreeable thing to do, 
but it would be better for incorporated companies and the public. 
To resign and say nothing is simply to give a bad management 
a better opportunity to continue in the old and ruinous ways. 





The last Bank Statement possesses more than ordinary interest, 
because the returns from St. Louis and Chicago were the first 
received under the new law authorizing those cities to be made 
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cities of reserve. Chicago has jumped from $32,000,000 last year 
to $37,500,000 this year, but St. Louis, which reached $40,000,000 
last year, will make a still better showing this year. Controller 
Trenholm has a chart which exhibits the highest and lowest points 
reached by the reserves of the national banks for a series of years. 
The banks are divided into seven groups, the New England States 
in one, New York and Pennsylvania in another, the cotton States 
in a third, and so on. Heretofore there has never been a census 
taken between June or the beginning of July and October, during 
which time the annual movement of currency to the West and 
South from the handling of the crops takes place. 





Increase of the Currency.—The New York £vening Post presents 
the following figures showing the increase of currency in this country 
from July 1, 1886, to August 1, 1887: 

+ Increase. 
Fuly 1, 1886, Aug. 1, 1887. * Decrease. 


0 ere $358, 790,428 $377,350;294 t$18,559, 866 
Silver dollars............. 52,469,720 50,059,389 +3, 589,669 
Subsidiary coin........... 46,156,256 48,947,826 +2,791,570 
Gold certificates.......... 76,044,375 94,990,087 +18,945,712 
Silver certificates......... 88,116,225 144,166,141 +56,049,916 
Mi Oh SR necesccscvens 323,812,700 327,047,276 $3,234,576 
National bank notes...... 308, 316, 352 273,312,172 *35,004,180 











$1,253,706,056 $1,321,873,185 $68,167,129 
An increase of $68,167,129, added to $1,253,706,056 of currency on 
the 1st of July, 1886, within thirteen months, is quite enough to 
insure an easy money market, so far as governmental action is 
concerned. In other words, this increase is an offset to the accu- 
mulation in the treasury. Elsewhere we have shown what is a 
more important factor in the money market than either the increase 
in the treasury, or changes in the way of addition to the monetary 


supply. 





Taxation of Personal Property—In only a few places is much per- 
sonal property found by the assessors for tax purposes. While it is 
well known that enormous amounts exist which should be swept 
within the tax levy, only a small portion is caught by tne net. In 
Brooklyn, however, the assessors have added more than $2,000,000 
this year, and this addition, with an increase in real estate valuations, 
has created something of a surprise. Last year the amount of per- 
sonal property assessed was $27,500, while this year the amount is 
$2,219,100. The Long Island Railroad has hitherto escaped the pay- 
ment of a personal tax, but this year the assessors have discovered 
nearly $300,000 worth of taxable chattels, such as cars, locomotives 
and machinery. The East River Ferry Company, which has never 
been assessed on personal property, is now taxed on $150,000. The 
Standard Oil Company is assessed for $250,000 and the Woodruff 
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Palace Car Company for $100,000. The assessors have succeeded in 
putting an enormous increase on the valuation of real estate in 
Brooklyn for the purpose of taxation. Their valuations this year are 
$362,138,563—an increase of $22,215,751. With such a large increase 
in valuation there will be a smaller tax, unless the expenditures are 
larger than usual. In other words, the aggregate burden of taxation 
will be no heavier by this increased valuation. But the burden of 
individual or corporate tax-payers will be changed. So far as the 
changes in assessment approximate to the true market valuation of 
the real estate, they are an advance in the right direction. This is 
the only correct standard of assessment, and every step toward it is 
safely taken. 





Nicaragua Canal—At the New York session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, several very important 
papers were read describing the Nicaragua Canal scheme. Engineer 
Menocal stated that surveyors would soon be at work. Under the 
new concession the canal company has deposited with the Nicara- 
guan government $100,000, which will be forfeited if certain con- 
ditions shall not be observed. These conditions are, we believe, 
that the surveys shall be completed in two and a-half years, and 
that the company shall begin the work of construction within one 
year thereafter. It is proposed that there shall be on the ground 
next winter ten engineers, each directing a large party of subor- 
dinates. Engineer Menocoal estimates the cost of the entire 
work at from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. He says that no one 
connected with the several Nicaragua exploring expeditions since 
1872 has suffered in health by reason of the climate. In Surgeon 
Bransford’s paper the sanitary advantages of the Nicaragua route 
as compared with the Panama line were fully described. These 
advantages are of great importance when considered in relation to 
the supply of labor for canal work. The Panama isthmus is one 
of the world’s plague spots. Commander Taylor directed attention 
to the fact that the Pacific outlet of the proposed canal lies 
above the region of calms through which vessels using a canal at 
Panama must pass. This seems a much more feasible undertaking 
than the one at Panama. As stated in the last number of the 
MAGAZINE, De Lesseps called for $42,500,000 more, promising to 
repay $100,000,000 and to give 7 per cent. interest on the money 
actually loaned, but has obtained only $21,250,000, which is about 
enough to pay for one year the company’s expenses for interest, 
administration, and “service of the debt,” leaving scarcely anything 
for work on the canal. This sum, with the money on hand when 
the loan was issued, may enable the company to go on for 
eight months or a year, but at the expiration of that time it 
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will be forced to suspend work unless another loan shall be forth- 
coming. 

Just before this call was made, M. Paul Leroy-—Beaulieu, 
editor of ZL’ Economiste Francazse, reviewed the history of the com- 
pany’s operations, its broken promises, the small portion of the work 
done, the enormous expenditure already incurred, and one would 
suppose that no sane person would have subscribed for another 
cent after his intelltgent and fair review of the enterprise. The 
New York 77zmes in reviewing the article says that “the truth is 
that the sum of the company’s obligations is now, assuming that 
one-half of the recently offered bonds have been sold, about $334,- 
500,000, and that this amount represents only $209,500,000 obtained 
in cash, the difference exceeding by 25 per cent. the entire cost 
of the canal at Suez. The annual expense of the ‘central 
administration’ is stated to be $331,000. An official report pre- 
sented to the Mexican Government asserts that the annual expenses 
of administration ‘in Paris and Panama, taking an average of the 
last five years,’ have been $2,126,389. In short, the entire annual 
expenses for interest, administration, service of the debt, services 
of the ‘American Committee,’ etc., excluding work on the canal, 
will now be not far from $20,000,000, if half of the new loan has 
been taken. The annual payment to the ‘American Committee’ is 
$300,000. ‘What kind of an expense can this be?’ asks M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. This is a question which the company might find it 
difficult td answer. M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not refer to the 
great and unexpected obstacles which the company has encountered 
on the isthmus. Possibly the French have not yet heard about 
the sliding mountain and the rising bed of the canal in the low- 
lands. But a statement of the company’s financial condition is suff- 
cient in itself to carry a warning to French investors, and it appears 
that some of them have given it the weight which it deserves. A 
company whose annual expenses for interest, administration, etc., 
aside from the cost of digging, are about $20,000,000, and that can 
borrow only $21,250,000 even at a cost of Io per cent. for interest 
and negotiations, with a promise of repaying $50,000,000 for it, is in 
the quicksands. It cannot long survive.” 





Water Transportation Every dog has his day and the water 
spaniels on the lakes are now having theirs. “The extraordinary 
revival of the lake transportation business,” says the Chicago 77mes, 
“has given occupation to every trustworthy vessel on the chain of 
lakes, and there has been during most of the present season an 
altogether inadequate supply of tonnage. Probably to an extent 
hitherto unequaled, merchandise and produce of various kinds have 
sought the water routes, owing to the advance in transportation 
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charges on land, and the vessel owners are making such _ hand- 
some profits on their investments that propellers, steam barges and 
good sized sail vessels are in good demand by investors, but small 
sail craft are given the cold shoulder, for their day has gone by. 
The shipments of lumber, coal, salt, iron ore, etc., have been 
remarkably heavy, and the shipments from the iron mines con- 
tinue surprisingly large. All this is in pleasing contrast to the 
heavy cloud that rested on the lake vessels for so many years, 
during which many craft lost money instead of making it.” But 
the lake transporters have waited a long time. Nor do they hold 
their business by a very secure tenure. It is true that they seem 
to have confidence, for they are building many vessels, both for 
lake and for Mississippi river traffic. Yet the railroad companies will 
hardly permit a large diversion to go on very long without making 
an effort to recover it. So long as the operation of the _ Inter- 
State Commerce bill enables them to more than make up the 
losses in any way, they are not likely to be disturbed, but when- 
ever their earnings decline, either through its operation or in 
consequence of a general decline in business, the railroad com- 
panies would doubtless speedily reach out for their lost trade. The 
event, too, is another illustration of the uncertainties attending 
business. Only a short time ago the lake commerce seemed almost 
as hopelessly doomed as was the eastern Mediterranean commerce 
by the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. After waiting nearly 
four hundred years the commerce of Asia has returned to its more 
ancient way, by doing one very small thing, considered in the light 
of consequences, by building the Suez canal. One of the unfore- 
seen effects of the Inter-State Commerce law is the using of the 
lakes for transportation purposes as they have never been _ before. 
Thus the game of chance in business is never played out, and 
never will be, only with the cessation of business itself. 





Operation of Inter-State Commerce Bill—The Boston Commerciéal 
Bulletin says that the utter inadequacy of the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill is shown in the case of freight rates on turpentine from 
New York to that city. A barrel holding 52 gallons of turpentine 
or petroleum can be sent from Boston to any port of England, 
France or Germany for 50 cents. If the same barrel of turpentine 
is sent from Savannah to Boston the freight is 90 cents. If it is 
sent from Wilmington, North Carolina, to Boston via New York 
and the Metropolitan Steamship Line to Boston, the freight, includ- 
ing charges for wharfage and all expenses for transhipment, lighters, 
etc., is 96 cents, If it is shipped directly from New York to Boston 
via the Metropolitan Steamship Co., the freight is 97% cents. The 
Metropolitan Steamship Company, it will be seen, charges a higher 
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rate for goods brought from New York than from North Carolina, 
although in the second case the goods have to be transferred and 
eshipped at considerable expense. 





Manufacturing Pools——These are often the consequence of heavy 
losses through excessive competition. The india rubber manufac- 
turers who are now combining, are doing so in consequence of 
the severe losses they have sustained by pursuing the opposite 
policy. This is the origin of most of the transportation pools. 
Seven years ago the wall paper manufacturers formed a pool in 
consequence of the same state of things. The pool began by sell- 
ing its productions through the three wall paper jobbing houses 
which were then in existence, and required each member to pay 
$5,000 into the pool as a security for the proper execution of the 
agreement. The pool tax was subsequently lowered to $2,000, 
and at this rate about fifty houses joined the pool and estab- 
lished a jobbing trade. While the pool proved a more or less 
advantageous scheme for all parties, there were a few alleged 
dishonest members who secretly broke the pool contract by selling 
directly to the retail trade at pool prices; or by allowing special 
discounts, gifts and gratuities to jobbers, or otherwise, broke faith 
with their colleagues within the pool. Besides, the outside manu- 
facturers of a cheap class of goods, made in imitation of the better 
qualities, profited by the pool arrangement to the extent of the 
difference between the jobbers’ and the retailers’ prices. 

The twenty-two pool houses embraced all the first-class manu- 
facturers and some of the lesser ones. Their products of machine- 
made goods, which alone were included in the pool, amounted to 
about $6,000,000 a year, and the thirteen outside made about $2,000,- 
ooo. Strenuous efforts have been made of late by some of the pool 
houses to renew the pool agreement for another period, and in 
this they met with material encouragement from some outside manu- 
facturers, who were anxious that the pool should continue, but 
unwilling to join. Some of the very largest houses determined, 
however, that as the pool could only be of benefit to them unless 
joined by substantially all the manufacturers, they would not renew 
their agreement except on this condition. Having failed to agree, 
the pool no longer exists. It will be interesting to watch the 
effects of competition once more among this class of manufacturers. 
While the pool existed the prices of paper were reasonable 
enough, but if undue competition sets in, it is quite likely that 
the weaker concerns and those who will fare worst without a pool, 
but who nevertheless were unwilling to join the old one, will be the 
worst hurt and the most quickly cry for peace. 
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The Alien Land Act——One of the best pieces of recent national 
legislation is the Alien Land Act. It is also pleasant to know that 
it is likely to prove quite effective. The London correspondent of 
the New York Z7zmes says that when its provisions were known in 
London, no little excitement was created among investors. One 
great city speculator declared that not less than three hundred big 
American land schemes had been knocked in the head by it. For 
years London has been full of American promoters of all sorts— 
mines, ranches, and estates, to sell or float in companies—these 
ranging all the way from millionaires to needy adventurers, 
Ex-Senator Dorsey, who is in Holland, negotiating with an Amsterdam 
company to buy a tract of several millions of acres in New Mexico, 
with a view of selling it to a London syndicate if he succeeded, is 
left, since he will be unable to find a purchaser either there or in 
America. Rufus Hatch is trying to unload a little ranch, and finds 
himself high and dry. City investors and agents are in almost a 
state of panic, since it is uncertain how deeply the clause forbidding 
aliens to have even an indirect interest in land may shake mortgages 
and loan companies. The Mines Company of Gresham House, the big- 
gest concern of negotiating agents in Europe, has passed a resolution 
that hereafter it will refuse to deal with any and all American 
mines, lands, and securities in the territories, even if a way is 
found to evade the law. The fact has scared the heretofore credu- 
lous English public out of all notion of touching American invest- 
ments. There would be some compensation in the thought that 
this might drive home the swarm of American sharpers who have 
been a nuisance there so long, if it were not for the fact that 
many of them will be left utterly destitute borrowers. <A few 
whose interests are in Nevada and California are in high feather 
at their luck. Naturally, colonial speculators are enraptured at the 
belief that English money will now float their way. The opinion 
of the attorney-general in answer to the following inquiries :—Was 
the act intended, and does it apply to mines?—can aliens lawfully 
acquire, own and hold shares of stock issued by an American 
corporation which is the owner of mineral lands in the territories >— 
would the advancement of money by aliens for the purpose of 
developing mining property be lawful under the act?—can aliens 
lawfully contract with American owner for working mines or making 
any proper use of mineral lands for a term of years?—will not 
improve the prospects of foreign investors who have turned their 
eye westward. To these inquiries the attorney-general has returned 
this answer: 

1. AS mines are real estate, or inheritable interests in real estate, 


the act does apply to them. 
2. As stock in a corporation is personalty, an alien can lawfully have, 
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own and hold shares of stock issued by an American corporation which 
is now the owner of mineral lands in territories; but if the holding by 
aliens exceeds 20 per cent., such corpor. tion can neither acquire, hold, 
own, nor hereafter acquire real estate while more than 20 per cent. of 
stock is held and owned by aliens. 

3. Under the act, the advancement of money hereafter by aliens for the 
purpose of developing mining property is lawful, but no interest in the 
real estate can be acquired by such advancement, nor would an alien 
have the right to purchase the real estate, nor any interest therein, on a 
loan made since the passage of the act, even if sold on his own security 
or lien. 

4. Aliens may lawfully contract with American owners to work mines 
by personal contracts for hire, or by dona fide leases, for a reasonable 
time. 





Where Needful Competition Fazls—Two facts are unquestioned, 
the first is that the Western cattle raisers are getting an inadequate 
remuneration for their product, and the second fact is that while the 
supply of meat is ample the consumer pays the old prices. The 
Chicago 7rzbune, a good authority on the subject, says that “as 
compared with three or four years ago there is a decline of one-half, 
and cattle-feeders throughout the West complain that it is no longer 
possible to make any profit at the business. Yet the beef consumer 
who buys at retail pays as high a price as ever, even tn Chicago and 
Kansas City, where the cattle are slaughtered. There is an anomaly 
here which does not seem susceptible of any just or reasonable 
explanation. When the facts show a decline of one-half in price of 
live cattle while city and town consumers are charged as much as ever 
at retail, the only conclusion must be that the market is cornered, 
competition suppressed, and vast illegitimate, unnatural profits are 
being reaped by a gang of banded speculators. The price allowed 
the producer is unreasonably low, that levied on the consumer 
excessively high, and between the two classes there must be a ring 
of rapacious, well-disciplined speculators who have cornered the 
market and are extorting all the public can be made to pay. It is 
certainly very strange that in such a business as the beef supply com- 
petition can be so effectively stifled and unnatural prices so 
steadily maintained. Who can explain a fall of one-half in the 
wholesale price of beef without any reduction to the consumer? 
The only explanation at all adequate to meet these facts would seem 
to be that the great Chicago-Kansas City beef ring is so favored by 
railroad discrimination that it can interdict competition and hold 
the market in its clutch. There is every indication that by some 
such system of rebates, cut rates, and favoritism as that so long 
allowed the Standard Oil combination, the beef ring is now enabled 
to monopolize the market, cheat the producer, and squeeze tremend- 
ous profits from the consumer.” If the Inter-State Commerce law 
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were enacted to cure any evil it surely was to cure this. At first, 
the great concerns engaged in slaughtering made a rate with one or 
two of the railroad companies below that which had been paid 
to rivals, and these in turn, desirous of recovering their business, 
made still lower rates, and this see-saw arrangement was continued 
by the slaughter houses until all the profit in transporting the cattle 
was gone. This losing policy was followed by what has been done 
in sO many cases, agreement among the transportation companies 
whereby the business is completely controlled by them and the 
slaughter houses. As the profits of the latter are enormous, doubt- 
less others would rush into the business if they could make fair 
terms with the transportation companies. At present, there seems to 
be no chance. The Standard Oil methods seem to have been 
permanently accepted by the railroads. The Inter-State Commission 
would perform a good service to the public in looking into this matter. 
Meat consumers are fairly entitled to much lower prices for meat, but 
are quite at the mercy of the slaughtering interests. It is right, 
too, that this business should be shared by more persons, and not 
be confined wholly to a few. The Inter-State law was designed 
to put all engaged in the same business on the same plane of 
advantage, but thus far it has not had the slightest effect in this 
direction, and’ the meat monopoly continues as strongly intrenched 
by the transportation companies as ever. The cost to the con- 
sumer from this failure to enforce the law is enormous, meanwhile 
the slaughterers are grinding the cattle raisers through the rough 
mill of bankruptcy. Their situation is seemingly hopeless unless the 
Inter-State Commission shall come to their relief. What was that 
body created for, if not to redress such a flagrant wrong? 





THE CHICAGO WHEAT DEAL. 
THE CALIFORNIA SIDE OF THE STORY. 


The article entitled, “ History of the Chicago Wheat Deal,” in 
the July number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, has been read with 
special interest in California, as, no doubt, it has been read with 
great interest throughout the country. Some of its statements in 
regard to the part taken by Californians do not represent this 
part quite as it appears from a Californian view point. The 
Pacific slope of our country is so isolated from the rest that 
people there look at the problem of marketing their great staple— 
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wheat— nearly as independently of Atlantic and interior Western 
markets as Australians or Chilenos do. Their attention is fixed 
on Liverpool, its requirements, its stocks, and its sources of supply. 
Market prices in San Francisco are made by these considerations, 
and without any immediate or direct reference to the simultaneous 
course of prices at Chicago or New York. The current Chicago 
price is chiefly interesting to Californian dealers as indicating the 
cost at which Western millers can place flour in Liverpool. This 
flour competes with the product of British millers, and so influences 
their dealing in the high grade Californian product. To this 
extent and in this sense California dealers keep an eye on Western 
prices. Pacific coast wheat requires four months to reach Liver- 
pool. Between the date of a purchase from the farmer and that 
of sale to an English miller as much as six months may elapse. 
Hence the fluctuations of price in Chicago in August, say, have 
only a remote bearing on August dealings in California, which are 
to be settled, perhaps, the following January. In point of fact, 
the California dealer’s interest centers on three points, namely, 
condition and prospects of (1), the English crop; (2), the Indian 
crop; and (3), the American crop (not its price) east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Lastly, he will keep the run of the European conti- 
nental crop. Thus Californian operations are conducted with more 
direct and simple reference to “the statistical situation” than those 
of any other part of the United States. Ad hoc, the Pacific coast 
is a foreign country. 

In the “History of the Chicago Wheat Deal” (BANKER’S MAGa- 
ZINE, July), we read: “The origin of this syndicate has been 
credited to Mr. Mackay. It has been said and believed that 
he came home [from Europe last year] believing that this country 
held the key to the wheat markets of the world, etc.” From the 
Californian view point this recital would be cast in the form: Mr. 
Mackay’s return from Europe last year coincided in point of time 
with the great damage the European crop had received, and when 
—for that reason—Californian operators, guided as they mainly are 
by statistical considerations, had reversed their trading attitude from 
the bear to the bull side. The leading stockholders in the Nevada 
Bank are also the leading stockholders in the Nevada Docks and 
Warehouses—the largest wheat shipping equipment on the Pacific 
coast, with a capacity for loading four thousand tons (or one 
hundred and thirty thousand bushels) of wheat in a single day, 
which has been repeatedly done. At these warehouses sixty-five 
thousand tons (over two million bushels) of wheat have been on 
store at one time. The leading line of that bank’s business is 
lending money on wheat and financing outward cargoes. Whence it 
follows that some of the largest dealers are customers of the Nevada 
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Bank; and whatever is done in California wheat is done largely 
through the instrumentality of this bank and its connections. This 
fact lends plausibility to any report that credits the bank with the 
operations of its customers. When such reports are sustained and 
appear to be confirmed by a coincidence such as that of “ bull’ 
operations initiated about the time of the appearance on the scene 
of a financial personage like Mr. Mackay, guzduuncs will needs have 
it that though “the voice is the voice of Jacob, the hand is the 
hand of Esau,” the dealers standing for Jacob and Mr. Mackay for 
Esau. And, however much the personage named or the officers of 
the bank may protest that they have no part in the “deal,” the 
omniscient newspaper man will have it otherwise; and he ends by 
persuading a good many people (even people so well informed as 
the historian of the Chicago wheat deal) to accept his view of the 
matter. A really simpler view is to accept the statements of the 
parties in interest as true; those statements are that some of the 
bank’s customers—known collectively as the syndicate or clique— 
have operated in wheat on a large scale, and that the bank 
has lent them a part of the money to do it with. As in all such 
operations, it goes without saying that most of the money involved 
is English money, the Californians finding only the amount of 
margin required by British lenders. 

The historian of the Chicago wheat deal brings into some promi- 
nence a point which is nowhere else so patent as in the com- 
paratively small California market, namely, the steady hammering 
of American prices by foreign buyers. There is not in California, as 
there is in the West, any great body of operators more or less specu- 
lative, and amid whom the foreign buyer figures as only one ele- 
ment in a large operating force. In California, operations are 
chiefly for export, and are nearly confined to a limited body of dealers. 
In this body, the group that represents Liverpool buying houses 
preponderates in strength and influence over all others combined. In 
advance of the opening of each wheat season, and from time to time 
as it appears convenient throughout the season, this group or per- 
manent clique sells the market down to whatever range is neces- 
sary to facilitate export operations. The past season is the only one 
when the statistical situation invited the formation of a bull clique 
by whom the British group has been, temporarily, at least, worsted. 
It would be idle to attempt an estimate of the money loss sustained 
every year by the Pacific wheat grower through the crushing opera- 
tions of Liverpool in the San Francisco market. Perhaps it would 
be no over-estimate to set down this loss at 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. of the intrinsic value of the crop. At this point, in conclusion, 
the radical difference between the Chicago wheat deal and the corre- 
sponding operations in California wheat comes clearly out. The 
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Chicago operation squeezed the “shorts,” then overwhelmed the 
bulls, but in no part of it did an export movement on 
any great scale distinctly figure. The California “deal,” on 
the other hand, was a purchase of “materialized” wheat, which 
the buyers still own and say they expect to sell at a profit. 
Just what it has cost them, no one of course knows. Large 
lines of contracts were settled during July, and the bulls took 
the profits. Liverpool will not need long to make up its mind 
that the holdings of the “California crowd” @re not destined 
to fall into its hands at a sacrifice like that of the Chicago hold- 
ings. As soon as the market is cleared of this apprehension and 
(apparent) misapprehension, the way of the operator, both abroad 
and at home, will lie clearer before him. In the end, a “statis- 
tical situation,” which is certainly an interesting one, may, even 
without the cumulative influence of an European war, exert a 
notable effect on the price of the 1887 wheat crop. X. 





: 
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THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


The agitation of the subject of foreign immigration, which is just 
now assuming considerable prominence in many quarters, is at once 
opportune and valuable. For, of the many problems of national im- 
portance, which are soon to come to the front, and which will de- 
mand for their solution the ripest wisdom of the most practical 
and discerning minds, none at present suggests itself as demanding 
more immediate attention than this. It seems as if the long cher- 
ished and traditional policy of our people will, very soon, be put 
to the test. 

It is, and always has been, a taking sentiment in the breast of 
every thoroughbred American that this country is the conspicu- 
ous exponent of liberty in its largest sense, and that here may 
be found at all times a home or safe abiding place for the oppressed 
and discontented of any and every land. Now, nothing looks 
better in principle, and certainly nothing would be received with 
more deafening plaudits if uttered from the platform than just 
such sentiments as these. And yet it remains to be seen how 
literally, in the light of facts and an accumulating experience, we 
are to be allowed to interpret this implied encomium. It may be 
that, under the disguise of a lofty sentiment, we have been warm- 
ing into life and destructive activity a virulent reptile, with pro- 
truding fangs. We should not fail to remember that our phenomenal 
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growth has not been in proportion to the years of our national 
life. We are still young, although in all those departments which 
together constitute greatness in a nation, we flatter ourselves that 
we can take our place alongside of those countries that had grown 
venerable while we were as yet in swaddling clothes. It is a just 
pride, and is rightfully cherished the more fondly as experience 
gives substantial character to its promptings. But we have passed 
this way but once, and the possibilities of the future may not be 
measured with mathematical exactness by the accomplishments of 
the past. New conditions are developing daily about us, and in our 
midst, and it may come to be true, ere we are aware, that essential 
modifications of some of the fundamental principles of our early 
political code are imperatively demanded if we would preserve in 
full vigor and undiminished prosperity the institutions of our pride 
in this land of our inheritance. There may be more of prophetic 
wisdom than was at the time willingly admitted, in the statement 
of Lord Macaulay, when, referring to this country and the liberal 
character of our laws and institutions, that when we come to num- 
ber our population at two hundred to the square mile those laws 
and institutions will have to be modified or else they will cease to be. 

It is hardly fifty years since our Northern and Western States 
began to make a determined effort to stimulate immigration from 
Europe. From time to time, during this brief period, the countries 
of the Old World have been flooded with maps and _ literature 
advertising the attractions of those particular sections to fortune- 
seeking foreigners. The natural and inevitable result has been to 
augment the tide of humanity which, under other conditions, would 
not, in all probability, have been inconsiderable, which has set to- 
ward our shores. Thus the North and West have been filling rapidly 
with this foreign influx, while the South, as the result of its inac- 
tivity, has been but slightly disturbed by the incoming tide. 

Now it may rightfully be considered unwise, not tosay ungrateful, 
to affirm that we have not profited and may not continue to profit 
by foreign immigration. Facts and results to the contrary are too 
obvious and familiar to allow of any doubt on this point. It would 
be difficult, for example, to appreciate in what condition of retarded 
progress the West would be found to-day, but for the stimulus and 
vitalizing activities induced by immigration of the right sort. No, 
our need at the present moment is not Jrohzbztzon in foreign immi- 
gration, but restriction. We ought to and must contrive some means 
to eliminate the pernicious element. 

What are the precise conditions under which we labor? It is to 
be noticed that, until the present year, the flood of immigration has 
gradually subsided since 1882, when it reached the high-water mark, 
788,992 souls coming hither during that year. Since the advent of 
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1887 this tide has shown a strong disposition to set this way with 
unprecedented energy. There landed at the port of New York dur- 
ing one week not long since, 12,454 persons, or nearly two thousand 
a day, and of this number 4,400 disembarked from a single steamer. 
It has been well said: “ When armies of this sort are launched 
upon us in a single week, it is plain that our knotty questions which 
spring from unparalleled growth, such as rapid transit and municipal 
regulations, are made proportionately more difficult and pressing.” 

During the five years ending Dec. 31, 1880, we are told there ar- 
rived in this country 1,127,977 immigrants of all nationalities and 
classes. During a similar period, ending Dec. 31, 1885, the number 
reached 2,839,417—a significant increase of I50 per cent. But unless 
all signs fail, these figures, astounding as they unquestionably are in 
their import, will be very largely increased the present year, which 
is destined to witness the most extensive immigration movement 
in our history thus far. 

At the present time Europe furnishes the United States with 98 
per cent. of all its immigration. For the five years ending Dec. 31, 
1885, the number was distributed among the leading countries as 
follows: Germany, 929,427; Ireland, 335,882; England, 306,852; Italy, 
109,057; Austria, 94,824; Russia, 87,342; Hungary, 50,555. 

Of this vast horde it has been safely estimated that upwards of 
one-third are illiterate; and we know that the immigration from 
Italy, Russia and Hungary, is very largely “unskilled, cheap and 
poverty-stricken labor.” Then, when we come to make a liberal al- 
lowance for the classes of ‘criminals trom justice” and “ jail birds,” 
mentioned in a recent letter of our consul at Zurich, and other 
undesirable persons, we shall have left but a feeble fraction of the 
whole number upon which to rely for any substantial benefit to our 
community. 

In the letter above referred to we find these significant lines: 
“A large part of the immigrants who come here have been either 
failures at home, or unfortunate and unlucky men, so called, who 
could never prosper anywhere. No small part are adventurers, seek- 
ing fortunes, political or otherwise, in a country where they have 
good reason to believe the most worthless may rise to position.” 
And it is this class, who are unwilling to follow the fortunes of their 
own country for good or ill, but are ever ready to shift responsibil- 
ity which properly belongs to them, that expect and demand the 
greatest freedom and indulgence from our laws and customs. Such 
are the classes that we do not want; and yet, as statistics abund- 
antly prove, these are the ones who crowd to our shores annually 
in an ever-multiplying ratio, and will continue so to do until some 
appointed power shall peremptorily call a_ halt. 

There is no State of the Union, probably, where the practical re- 
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sults of the immigration movement have been more apparent or 
more carefully noted than in Wisconsin. Hence, we may fairly 
conclude that the average verdict of the people of that commun- 
ity will represent, in a way, the sentiment of other States North 
and West that have had similar opportunities for observing the 
operation of the matter under consideration. 

The elaborate report of Hon. Frank A. Fowler, the Wisconsin 
Labor Commissioner, has appeared, and presents many palpable truths 
for our consideration in this connection. The report mainly con- 
sists of a digest of five hundred communications, more or less, re- 
ceived during the past year from employers of labor in that State. 
It bears testimony to the fact, which seems to be as fully estab- 
lished in similar industrial communities elsewhere, that laborers and 
mechanics are, as a rule, opposed to immigration, on the ground 
of the personal consideration of competition, resulting in lower 
wages. But in the case of employers it was found that sixty-three 
only opposed any and all forms of restriction or regulation of for- 
eign immigration ; seventy were in favor of actual prohibition, while 
the remainder of the five hundred advocated, in one form or an- 
other, restrictive measures. And, so far as we have had the means 
for forming an opinion, the evidence from other quarters is con- 
firmatory of that from our western neighbor just cited. It is to 
the credit of the law-abiding nature of the denizens of. that goodly 
State to remark, that in one point there was an entire unanimity 
of testimony, and it was to the effect that Congress ought to pro- 
vide for the rigid exclusion of anarchists, criminals and paupers. 

At the outset of any attempt to institute restrictive measures on 
the part of this nation toward foreigners, we are met by many prac- 
tical difficulties. Let us instance a few of the more apparent. And 
first, in regard to criminals. What shall constitute a criminal? 
Certainly it would be the height of unwisdom to brand as criminal 
many of those acts which European nations regard with disfavor 
and punish as violations of law. Because imperialism is oppressive 
and grinding in its mandates, and maintains the iron hand in all 
things, it does not follow that the non-conforming subjects of such 
conditions would make disreputable citizens of a more liberal re- 
public. Hence any certificate branding with infidelity or crime any 
particular candidate for the privileges of citizenship offered by us, 
could not, in every case, be regarded as final in influencing their 
reception this side of the Atlantic. Then, what shall be done with 
those subjects of the Russian, German, or British empires, who, 
because of quiet but lawful attempts to ameliorate their serf-like 
conditions, have been relegated by the all-powerful if not all-wise 
authorities to the limbo of anarchists, socialists, or the abettors of 
crime and bloodshed. That it would exhibit a finer sense of native 
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pride and loyalty for such oppressed ones to remain at home with 
their friends and kindred, and assist by legitimate means to bring 
about the improved conditions they desire, is the very first impulse 
of judgment of every American. And yet, would not this nation 
suffer in the long run if we were to prohibit our shores to all 
such as had unfortunately and undeservedly passed under this rod of 
condemnation ? It would seem so. 

It is true, nevertheless, that crzmzna/s of every name and nature, 
and paupers, should no longer find a statutory welcome on our 
shores, since the means are at hand for our protection. 

And above all, it becomes in the nature of the case our bounden 
duty to impress upon such nations as deserve it the very practical 
lesson that all attempts to export hither at government expense 
their surplus paupers are unwarranted; and that if the golden rule 
is no sufficient guaranty against such a procedure, the American 
people will have to take the regulation of the matter into their own 
hands. 

Finally, what are the possible remedies for the difficulty? In the 
first place, it ought to be observed that azy law, more or less strin- 
gent, will not fail to have a decidedly advantageous tendency. The 
fact that we are moving in the matter will alone inspire fear, and 
measures that are now employed openly and without restraint by 
those who encourage this immigration, will be very soon abandoned. 
Such has already been the result of the indignation expressed 
against the exportation ot paupers by foreign governments. Indig- 
nation taking expression in action has already removed a portion of 
the difficulty. We argue, then, that a poor law enforced is much 
better than none at all. 

Moreover, it has been suggested that to exclude all who can neither 
read nor write would be an effective measure. We are inclined to 
think that this would hardly meet the case. It is an unwelcome 
fact that education does not always eliminate the evil propensities 
in the human kind, and that the unlettered are often as good and 
faithful helpers as their more fortunate brethren. To deny our ports 
to all who do not bring sufficient capital to start in business would 
imply the creation of a nation of aristocrats, and would be imprac- 
ticable and harmful in many ways. The extension of the period of 
residence prior to the allowing of the right of suffrage would be 
a partial remedy, so far as our political institutions are concerned, 
but it would not reach the crying evil of the time, namely, the 
presence in our midst of a pernicious demoralizing element, which, 
as we have found, will make trouble under any circumstances. What, 
then, can be the remedy? It must, from these considerations, seem 
apparent that no rigid, inflexible and yet specific law can be framed 
to exactly meet the case. The circumstances and conditions to be 
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met are much too varied for this. What is needed, in our view of 
the case, is a series of co-ordinate provisions looking toward the 
one definite end, the purification of our immigrant population. With 
this intent, why not subject the stream to a two-fold filtration. 
Let it be made the sfecza/ charge of our foreign consuls to see to 
it, so far as in them lies, that those who depart from their ports for 
the United States, with whatever purpose in view, are what they 
should be. This would be so much gain. Then let Congress author- 
ize the President to appoint a commission of suitable numbers and 
extension to cover the case, whose duty it shall be to administer 
such wholesome laws affecting the matter in hand as Congress may 
enact. The duties of this commission should be suitably defined, 
and then they ought to be empowered with a liberal discretionary 
privilege in dealing with particular cases. Herein, it seems to us, is 
to be one of the safeguards against any unjust discrimination. The 
apparent hardship often resulting from the enforcement of an iron- 
clad Jaw of any sort would thus be avoided. 

As to the provisions of the law best adapted to regulate and con- 
trol this influx of foreigners, it is not our purpose to speak. It would 
seem, however, that a mild application of the tariff idea, or a bounty 
per capita, would, in the hands of such a commission, prove in 
part, at least, effectual. Make the tax not excessive, say $200 per 
family, allowing such possible variations therefrom only as the 
wisdom of a well-appointed commission might determine. 

In any event, we are strong in the conviction that as the Ameri- 
can people have in the past illustrated their capacity to deal with 
difficulties of gigantic magnitude in other departments, so when it 
comes to the point of mastering the details of this problem, which, 
just now, is looming up in unwonted proportions, they will not 
fail in the attempt. WM. WOODWARD. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


BY ALFRED NEYMARCK, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PARIS.* 


IV.—KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

The nominal capital of the public debt of Hungary amounted, 
on Dec. 31, 1884, to 1,271,585,428 florins, or, at the rate of 2 francs 
50 to the florin, to 3,178,963,570 francs. 

This figure of 1,271,585,428 florins includes a debt of 266,985,409 
florins, of which the State has only been the intermediary. This 
latter sum, indeed, comprises the municipal landed debt of 202,063,- 
223 florins. The interest and amortization do not weigh upon the 
ordinary budget of the State, but are covered by some supplementary 
direct taxes, particularly by the tax on land and _ houses. 

The annual amount required for the interest and amortization of 
the public debt makes a total of 82,747,158 florins, or 206,867,895 
francs. 

This annual debt is thus divided: 


Common debt: 


Interest and amortization............ 12,150,692 florins. 
Hungarian debt : 

ii tkGkeneesmerebekeenaconcds 58,723,933 ‘* 

ec ctawkdeseess coenees 11,872,533 ‘ 


These figures include for the indirect debt of the State, that is, 
for the debt of which it was only the intermediary: for interest 
11,292,853 florins; for amortization 8,196,776 florins; for interest and 
amortization of the common debt (Hungary’s contingent) 2,394,859 
florins. 

Besides, in accordance with article XV. of the law of 1867, the 
State participates to a certain amount in the common debts of the 
monarchy. 

By virtue of the arrangement made with Austria in 1867, Hungary, 
although it has not recognized the debts incurred in Austria by 
the absolute government, has agreed, for political reasons, to pay, 
for covering the public debts incurred previous to that time, an 
annual and invariable sum of 29,188,000 florins, and for debts that 
cannot be converted into public funds 1,150,000 florins, making a 
total of 30,338,000 florins. 

The Hungarian government securities have been issued in paper 
florins and gold florins. 

In 1870 the total of the public debt was 371,809,820 florins; the 
increase since that time has been 899,775,608 florins, or 2,249,439,- 


020 francs. 
* Translated from the French by O. A, Bierstadt. 
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With the exception of the debts, of which the State was only 
the intermediary, and whose interest and amortization are provided 
for by the special revenues we have mentioned above, the interest 
and amortization of the other loans are guaranteed by the entire 
general revenue of the State. 

Hungary has issued loans successively in the form of 6, 5, and 
4 per cents. These funds have been disposed of through the great 
banks and by public subscriptions. A part of the proceeds was 
applied to the conyersion of the stock of the private railways that 
have become State railways. 

From 1881 to 1886, about 240 millions of florins were issued in 
paper. Two-thirds of the proceeds have been employed in covering 
the annual deficits and amortization. 

The negotiating price of the different issues was as follows: 


13,000,000 florins at 75.58 
1,000,000 - 78 
‘1 .80 
“6 Ro 


se 


32.743,000 
14,800,000 


The Hungarian funds are much distributed in France. The issue 
of the 6 per cents, later converted into 4 per cents, was made 
through Messrs. Rothschild Brothers. These bankers pay the 
interest on the Hungarian debt in France. 

According to a communication we owe to the kindness of Dr. Keleti, 
the learned director of the Royal Hungarian Bureau of Statistics 
at Buda-Pesth, the Minister of Finance of Hungary has transmitted 
to Paris for the payment of Hungarian coupons on July 1, 1885 
and Jan. 1 1886, 13,348,000 francs, or about 26% millions a year. 
Capitalizing the Hungarian rente according to its price of issue; 
about 5 per cent., it may be approximately estimated that the 
amount of the Hungarian rente circulating in France varies from 
500 to 550 million francs. 

The Hungarian loans quoted on the Bourse at Paris are the 
following : 

1. Loan 1881, 4 per cent. gold, of 545 million florins, or 1,362,500,- 
ooo francs of nominal capital, authorized by the law XXXII. of 
1881, designed for the conversion and redemption of the Hungarian 
loan 6 per cent. gold of 1875-76-77-78-79 of 400 million florins capital. 

Of the total amount of the loan, Messrs. Rothschild Brothers 


have issued: 


160,000,000 florins of capital, May 19, 1881, at 76.25 per cent. 
124,739,000 - = Sept. 24, 1884, at 77.85 6 
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Admission to quotation, for cash and on account, has been 


made for: 
160,000,000 florins of capital, June 15, 1881; 
385,000,000 ” ” Dec. 28, 1881. 

By law XXXII. of 1881, the Hungarian 4 per cents and their 
coupons are exempt from all stamp duties and from all taxes 
present or future, in Hungary. The interest coupons are paid in 
January and July at Buda-Pesth and Vienna in gold florins; at 
London, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main; and at Paris by Messrs. 
Rothschild, with exchange fixed at 2 francs 50 a florin. 

2. Loan 5 per cent. 1868, of 60 million florins, or 150 million 
francs, authorized by thé law of Oct. 18, 1867, for the construction 
of railroads and canals in the countries depending upon the crown 
of Hungary. 

This loan is composed of 909,380 bonds of 300 francs entirely 
liberated, issued at 215 francs Jan. 28, 29, 30, 1868, by the Société 
Générale at Paris. 

These bonds are redeemable at 300 francs in 50 years, from July 
1, 1868, to Jan. 1, 1918, by semi-annual drawings. They bring in 
15 francs net, payable in January and July. 

The loan is specially guaranteed by the railroads and canals to 
be constructed with its proceeds, a first mortgage being inscribed 
to the profit of the bond-holders. 

The price of these bonds on Dec. 31, 1886, was 312 francs, or 12 
francs above the price of their redemption. The payment of interest 
and redemption of bonds are made at London, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Amsterdam, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, and at Paris by the Société 
Génerale. 

V.—KINGDOM OF WURTEMBERG. 

On Dec. 31, 1885, the nominal capital of the public debt amounted 
to 421,681,282 marks, 56 pfennigs, or about 525 million francs. 

The interest on the debt requires annually 17,245,483 marks, o1 
pfennigs, or 21,556,835 francs 75. 

The securities have been put forth in bills to bearer, furnished 
with coupons for 30 half years, and redeemable at par within a 
fixed period, either by means of annuities, or by resources of the 
budget, or any other financial measure. 

The interest-bearing debt is thus divided: 


In 5 per cent. securities.......... 452,742 marks go pf. 
_os ™ ere rrr 80,038,257 ** 26 * 
© «4 24 we ‘Weswewede 323,829,788 ‘“ 80 * 
sé 3% ts es eee 16,460, 493 ‘sé 60 sé 


The greater part of the public debt of Wiirtemberg is held in the 
country itself; a very small portion is found in the rest of Germany; 
the amount in foreign countries is hardly appreciable. 

The honorable Director of Statistics of the kingdom of Wiirtem- 
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berg writes us, that the proper authorities have no knowledge of 
any Wiirtemberg government securities being held in France. 


From 1869-70 to 1884-85 the public debt increased 472,800,067 marks 72 pf. 
And diminished 317,039,779 ‘* 86 * 





Or a definitive increase of 155,160,287 marks 86 pf. 
Or in francs about 194,000,000. 
In these two amounts are included: 


3,000,000 florins of Wurtemburg paper money without interest in South 
German florins. 
27,000,000 marks in Treasury bonds discounted at three months. 


No special guaranty has been made of the loans; they are all 
secured by the general resources of the budget. 

The variations of the public debt, both increase and decrease, 
proceed in great part from the conversion of the 5 per cent. debt 
of 34,695,815 marks, 48 pf., and of the 4% per cent. debt. of 167,- 
228,190 marks, 93 pfennigs, into a 4 per cent. debt. 

The following are the various loans issued since 1870: 


438, 309,639 marks, 15 pf., in securities to bearer, awarded to groups of bankers. 
2,347,571 ‘* 42 ‘* irredeemable loans from different pension funds to the 
State, which pays them 4 per cent. interest. 
5,142,581 ‘* 15 ‘* paper money of the State. 
27,000,000 ‘* in treasury bonds discounted. 


VI.—KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 

On Dec. 31, 1885, the total public debt amounted to 648,316,600 
marks, or, at the rate of 1 franc 2.345 to the mark, 800,346,842 
francs 70. 

For the same year the expenditure on the public debt was 30,- 
960,397 marks, or 38,218,810 francs og. 


The interest on the debt requires 26,621,638 marks. 
Amortization is included at 8,200,679 ‘* 
The general charges of administration are.... 138,080 =‘ 


The funds of the public debt have been issued in 4,3%, 3 per cents’ 

The loans contracted at 4 per cent. nominal interest are the 
following : 

The State loan of 1847; the stock debt of the Saxony-Silesia 
Railroad; the united loans of 1852, 1858, 1859, 1862, 1866, and 
1868; the State loans of 1867 and 1869; the State bonds of 1870 
issued in place of the old stock of the Albert Railroads; the old 
stock (B) of the Lébau-Zittan Railroad, recognized as a State debt; 
the loan of 1870 contracted with the Invalides fund of the Empire; 
the bonded debt of the old Leipsic-Dresden Railroad Company, of 
1860, 1866, 1872. 

The loans contracted at 3% per cent. are the following: 

The old stock (A) of the Lébau-Zittan Railroad, recognized as 
a State debt; the bonded loans of the old Leipsic-Dresden Com- 
pany, of 1839-1841. 

The loans issued at 3 per cent. are: 
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The tax debt of 1830; the State debt of 1855; the funded loan 
of 1876 and 1878. 

Dr. Bémert, the eminent statistical director of the Ministry of 
the Interior of the Kingdom of Saxony, writes us, that it is impos- 
sible to say who are the holders of the Saxon government securities, 
whether they belong to natives, foreigners, or citizens of France. 

The debt of Saxony amounted to 333,545,305 marks in 1870; at 
the end of 1885 it had attained 648,316,600 marks, or an increase 
of 314,771,299 marks, or 388,585,168 francs 61. 

All the loans are guaranteed by the total revenue and fortune 
of the State. Those contracted since 1870 are as follows: 


In 1871—Stock debt of the Lobau-Zittan Railroad.. 7,500,000 marks. 
Bond debt Leipsic-Dresden .............. 38,951,850 ‘ 


These two loans were made by transforming the said stocks and 
bonds into government securities: 


In 1874—Loan contracted with the Invalides fund of the Empire... 24,000,000 marks. 
In 1875—Loan in government S€CUTItieS.... 2... cee eee eee eee teens 245,000,000‘ 
In 1878— ‘‘ - we penhenstensnsensséeeunennten 114,880,000 ‘‘ 


To complete the foregoing information, it may be of interest to 
give some account of the incomes of the kingdom, as estimated 
by the Royal Bureau of Statistics. 

At the three different periods, 1878, 1882, 1884, the distribution 
of incomes was thus classified : 





1878. 1882, 1884. 
Category of Incomes. Millions Millions Millions 
of marks. of marks. of marks. 
Landed property. ...cccccccccccces 214 229 233 
PD 0d6cdedbscdedewenedess 109 129 142 
Se eee ee en ee 334 422 465 
Commerce and industry........... 357 371 395 
Total of gross income......... 1,014 1,151 1,235 
Debts to be deducted.............. 87 93 95 
Total of net income............... 927 1,058 1,140 
Number of taxpayers............. 1,010,959 1,162,694 1,213,188 
Amount of average income per head g17 marks. g1t0marks. 940 marks, 


Comparing the individual incomes according to their importance 
in 1878 and 1884, the following proportions are found: 


Incomes up to 800 marks: 76.39 per cent. of the total number (not including 
moral persons) in 1878, and 74.96 per cent, in 1884. 

Incomes of 801 to 3,600 marks: 20.94 per cent. and 22.16 per cent. 
= 3,600 to 9,600 ‘ 2.22 * = 2.32 ae 
“6 over 9,600 44 0.45 rT ‘6 0.56 rT 


VII.—STATE AND FREE CITY OF HAMBURG. 


We have received from Dr. Koch, director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the tax commission of the city of Hamburg, the 
following information on the debt of the country. 

The nominal capital of the public debt amounted, Dec. 31, 1883 
to 144,247,782 marks, or 178,072,886 francs 87. 

Account must also be taken of a temporary loan at 4 per cent 
of 5,500,000 marks, and of the State loan of the Fire Relief Fund 
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contracted in 1842, for which there is a special guaranty, and whose 
accounts are kept apart. 

A considerable portion of the Hamburg State loans has_ been 
devoted to works of construction (creation or enlargement of docks, 
gas-works, cattle-market, warehouses, etc.). 

The public debt requires every year for interest: 

5,221,146 marks, or 6,445,504 francs. 


1,831,405 " 2, 260,869 


7,052,551 ‘8,706,373 

Securities have been issued in 4%, 4,and 3% per cents. 

Since 1870 the increase of the public debt has been about 20 
million marks, or 24,690,000 francs. 

Some months ago, the State and free city of Hamburg opened, 
Aug. 7, the offer of a loan of 40 million marks (50 million francs) 
designed for the redemption of a 4 per cent. loan 1875 of 18% 
million marks and for public expenses (21% million marks). Four 
leading financial syndicates, all German, competed on this occasion; 
the highest bid was made by the syndicate of the Bank of North 
Germany, a financial institution of Hamburg, in conjunction with 
the houses of Rothschild of Frankfort and Bleichréder of Berlin. 

The loan was awarded, in the form of 3 per cent. securities, to 
a German syndicate represented by the Bank of Commerce and 
Discount of Hamburg. 

The holders of the Hamburg 4 per cents of 1875 will be allowed 
to exchange their securities for the new 3 per cents under conditions 
to be duly published. The term fixed for this conversion was March 
I, 1887. 
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VITIL—BAVARIA. 

On April 1, 1886, the public debt amounted to_ 1,344,658,766 
marks, or 1,790,823,450 francs, and required an annual interest of 
48,919,418 marks, or 61,168,010 francs. 

The public debt was thus divided: 

230,894,476 marks, 


953,400,400 ** 
160,303,890 ** 


1,344,058,766 ‘“ 





The railway loans are guaranteed chiefly by mortgage upon the 
railways belonging to the State, but they are included in the 
accounts of the general budget. 





IX.—BADEN. 
December 31, 1885, the debt was thus composed: 


General debt to different funds of the State.... 37,143,102 marks 
oe ‘¢ individuals 5,646,917. * 





: 42,790,019 * 
of which 25,134,800 marks without interest. 
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The railway debt, assets deducted, is 331,724,485 marks. The 
total debt is 374,514,504 marks, or 469,843,130 francs. 


X.—VARIOUS GERMAN STATES. 
At the date of January 1, 1886, the total debt of eighteen 
German States was as follows. This debt amounted to 268,219,538 
francs, and was thus distributed: 





Francs, 

EE EL RR ee ee 23,610,499 
Bremen (45,302,500 Marks)........cececcoeceees 50,703,125 
ND SMES DD occ cccccccceeseeseeces 37,318,788 
Grand Duchy of Hesse (28,418,030 m.).......... 35,522,537 
8 EE ee 1,216,133 
SE Ds i ccc cnccecesicisecseece 19,342,400 
Mecklénburg (17,385,400 M.)...........0eeeeeees 21,731,750 
CORRENTE (97 GOO GES GR. oo occ ccccccccccccccees 47,075,779 
ESS SD SOOT SeT TTT TT TTT Teer 2,421,488 
Saxe-Altenburg (5,709,710 M.)........seeeeeeees 7,131,187 
I BE (5, SIE Me Te occ cc ccccccsccccccces 1,707,485 
Saxe-Meiningen (2,091,940 M.).......eeecceceees 2,614,925 
SNOUT UE Creme og acc ccntecnceccectoese sons —_—- 
Schaumburg-Lippe (600,000 M.)...........+220- 750,000 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (2,582,808 m.).......... 3,228, 500 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (3,924,855 m.)...... 4.906,068 
ee CE BOD GRD acccccccsssscecce 6 awas 2,938,875 

Mt (iduitintbdaxbieedkoeeuhdeee eeeeend 268,219,538 


XI.—ITALY. 


On the Bourse, May 31, 1886, the Italian rente reached and 
passed the price of 100 francs. In the course of this same year 
the highest price attained was 102 francs 50; Dec. 31, 1886, the last 
price was 1o1 francs 95. The year 1886 will be remarkable in the 
financial annals of Italy. It shows the progress made by the credit 
of this young kingdom, which France helped to found, and which 
she has always sustained with her political influence, the blood of 
her children, and her capital. 

Within the past fifteen years Italy has made considerable economic 
progress. Her credit is closely connected with the abolition of the 
forced currency, inaugurated in 1866 by Mr. Scialoja. Since 1881 
the forced currency no longer exists. The resumption of specie 
payments has taken place: the Italian budgets, which showed a 
deficit of 446 millions in 1862, have now for some years shown a 
surplus. Heavy taxes have been abolished or reduced; useful works 
have been completed. The Minister of Finance, who contributed 
in great part to effect these happy changes, may now look back 
upon the past and recall all the vicissitudes of the Italian finances 
since the foundation of this young kingdom. Italy has emerged 
from what we call the “era of deficits,” and is now in the full 
tide of prosperity. 

The Italian 5 per cent. rente, reduced to 4.34 per cent. by the tax 
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of 13.20 per cent. on personal property in Italy, is composed of three 
loans: the first with the nominal capital of 714 millions was issued 
in France by Messrs. Rothschild Brothers, in July, 1861, at 70 
francs 50. 

The second, with the nominal capital of 700 millions, was also 
issued in France by Messrs. Rothschild Brothers, in March, 1873, 
at 71 francs. 

The third, with the nominal capital of 729,745,000 lire, authorized 
by the law of April 7, 1881, for the abolition of the forced currency, 
was issued in London by Messrs. Baring Brothers and C. I Hambro, 
to the amount of 365 million lire in July, 1881, at 90 per cent. 
and the surplus of 364,745,000 lire in May, 1882, at 88 per cent. 

The nominal capital of the public debt of Italy amounted: 


On December 31, 1884, to lire 9,938,062,224 11 
On December 31, 1885, ‘‘ 9,992,581,218 15 


To the above debts must be added those directly administered 
by the general management of the Treasury, and which are the 
following : 

1. Perpetual debts: 


Perpetual debt, 5 per cent., in the name of the religious bodies of Sicily. 
Perpetual debt, 5 per cent., in the name of the communes of Sicily. 
3 per cent. rente assigned to the legal creditors of the Neapolitan provinces. 


2. Redeemable debts: 


English loan 3 per cent. of March 8, 1885. 
Loan contracted in 1886 by the ex-Duke of Lucca, 4 per cent. 
Annuity, 3 per cent., due the Company of South Austrian Railroads. 


The nominal capital of these debts was: 


On December 31, 1884, lire 1,147,161,295 22 
On December 31, 1885, ‘ 1,139,349,620 97 


The total public debt of the kingdom of Italy, therefore, 
amounted in nominal capital: 
On December 31, 1884, lire 11,085,223,519 33 
On December 31, 1885, ‘* I1I,131,930,849 12 
The interest required annually for the public debt amounts to 
lire, 532,753,685 31. 
The details are: 


1. Interest on consolidated and perpetual debts, lire 441,517,531 50 
2. Interest on redeemable debts, li 64,380,674 98 
3. Sinking fund of redeemable debts, lire 26,855,478 83 





532,753,085 31 

It should be remarked that the amounts devoted to the redeem- 
able debts diminish from year to year, owing to the gradual] 
extinction of the debts themselves. 

The different loans have been contracted in 5 and 3 per cent. 
rentes. 

On January 1, 1886, the Italian Consolidated 5 and 3 per cent. 
rentes were divided into the following categories: 
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5 per Cents. 3 per Cents. 

Lire. Lire. 
Pe Bh ORES. .. cc ccccceeessen 206,665,110 00 - 4,529,613 00 
Shs csccdcdane caee 232,917,285 00 ea 1,858,026 oo 
oe Cecdideunecacenes 1,834,040 00 és 15,984 00 
Provisional securities in names.. 59,949 70 ee 1,454 24 
. to bearer.. 2,594 70 - I20 21 
ee ee ee 441,478,979 40 ys 6,405,197 45 


The nominal capital of the public debt amounted: 


On December 31, 1870, to lire............ 7;999,322,777. 50 
Cm ESSE 38. SE, ln ccw cece sees I1I,131,930,849 12 

From 1870 to 1885 the increase of the debt was, consequently, 
3,132,608,071 lire 56. 

The expenditures on the public debt have been met by the 
ordinary resources of the budget. At present, no debt has a mort- 
gage or guaranty upon a special chapter of the budget of revenue 
or otherwise. 

The different loans in rentes have been contracted by public 
subscriptions or by sales, at a fixed price or on commission, to 
banks or institutions of credit both in the kingdom and in foreign 
countries. 

During the financial year, from July 1, 1884, to June 30, 188s, 
there was paid net, in rentes: 





In foreign countries, lire.........0..-2.e0e00. 103,611,752 98 
Be A IR ctu iadeneeseokeanneducenadius 379,505,214 QI 
We Sa eiceieencns cavcnseanedecess 483,116,967 89 


To this official information, which we owe to the great kindness 
of Mr. Novelli, director-general of the Treasury of Italy, and Mr. 
Luigi Bodio, director-general of statistics of the kingdom, we shall 
add a statement of the highest and lowest prices quoted at Paris 
of the Italian rente since 1861. 

From 1861 to 1869 inclusive, the lowest price quoted was 35 francs 
90, in 1866, at the time of the Austro-Prussian war. During this 
same period, the highest price was 76 francs in 1862. 

In 1867, during the year following the annexation of Venetia to 
Italy, the highest quotation of the Italian 5 per cent. was 56 francs 
80, and the lowest 43 francs 20. Before the war of 1870 it rose 
to 60 francs 90, gaining with difficulty 4 francs in 4 years: during 
this same year of 1870, it fell to 42 francs 50. 

In 1872, when Italy was in possession of Rome, the Italian rose 
to 71 francs 05. This price was soon lost; we do not find it 
quoted again until 1875. Since then the advance has been almost 
continual. In 1881 there was a quotation of 89 francs 20. In the 
month of April, 1881, the Italian reached 91 francs 90. The inci- 
dents in connection with Tunisian affairs made it fall to 88 francs 
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40. In 1882 the price of 85 francs was touched; since that time 
the advance movement has been more strongly marked from year 
to year. 

Thus: from 1870 to 1880, the lowest price quoted was 42 francs 
50 in 1870 and the highest 89 francs 20 in 1880. 

From 1881 to 1886 the lowest price was 85 francs in 1882; the 
highest prices were reached in 1886. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the Italian 5 per cent. rente,’ 
which was issued in France and foreign countries, and which was 
in the beginning almost entirely in the hands of French capitalists, 
now belongs for the most part to Italian holders. 

Of 483,116,967 francs 89 of rentes paid from July 1, 1884 to June 
30, 1885, 379,503,214 francs 91 were paid in Italy, and 103,611,752 
francs 98 abroad. 

The payments of the Italian rente, on the coupons of the first 
half year of 1886 becoming due, amounted to 62,696,048 francs go. 
of which 51,616,049 francs 30 were at Paris, 7,951,797 francs 98 at 
London, and 3,126,241 francs 62, at Berlin. 

In Basel, Zurich, and Breslau 79,174 27 were also paid, so that 
the total amount paid on the Italian rente in foreign countries 
was 62,775,223 francs 19. 

In the second half of 1885 these payments were only 59,821,812 
francs 93; thus, during a period of six months, there had been a 
change in the Italian rente of 2,953,410 francs 36. 

The diminution in the amount of the rente in Berlin should be 
noted. While, on Dec. 31, 1885 there was paid on this market for 
the rente due 6,400,119 francs 58, on June 30, 1886, these payments 
were only 3,138,241 francs 62. 

The same phenomenon was seen in Basel, Zurich, and Breslau, 
where the payments of 140,099 francs 29 dropped to 79,174 francs 28. 

At Paris and London, on the contrary, there was an increase 
shown. 

The market of Paris, which, at the end of 1885, possessed 
securities giving an interest of 46,380,290 francs 91, had them June 
30, 1886 representing 51,616,049 francs 39; and London from 6,400,- 
119 francs 58 on Dec. 31, 1885 held them at the end of June, 1886 
for 7,951,757 francs go. 

According to the amount of the Italian rente entered upon the 
Great Book, it follows from the data above given, that about 
28 per cent. of this rente is held in foreign countries, or a little 
more than a third of the total rente. 

This fact is of great importance; it proves that the savings of 
the country have considerably increased, and that Italy, which was 
but lately borrowing abroad at the rate of 5% and 5 per cent., 
is now tending to dispose of its government securities at home. 
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RENTES IN ITALY AND 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ITALIAN 


To ascertain approximately in what proportions the public debts 


of the State, and especially the Consolidated 5 per cents, 


distributed in the interior of the kingdom and abroad, taking as 
a base the accounts of the decade 1875-1884, reference must be made 


to the following Synoptical Table, which we owe to the kindness 


of Mr. Perozzo, general secretary of the Ministry of Finance of 


Italy. 


In this important work will be found: 
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1. All the payments on account of the public debt made either 
in Italy itself or in foreign countries. 

2. The payments on the Consolidated 5 per cent. alone dis- 
tinguishing them as above. 

However, as the cashier of the public debt does not enter on 
his books the payments made by others, for his account, until the 
administration has finished their verification and recognized their 
regularity, it follows, that the payments, figuring year by year in 
the table in question, are not those really made each year, in Italy 
or abroad, but those which have been reviewed, approved of, and 
refunded each year. 

Thus, for example, in the payments of 1875 are included those 
made during the last months of 1874 and repaid at the beginning 
of the following year; but, on the other hand, do not appear the 
payments made toward the end of the year, which, in their turn, 
are counted in the year 1876. 

Nevertheless, the figures given from year to year represent, most 
of the time, the payments of 12 months, and may consequently 
serve to give an idea of the amount of the payments made annually 
abroad and within the kingdom. A _ single exception should be 
made for 1879, a year in which the repayment of the different 
agents was somewhat delayed in consequence of the removal to 
Rome of the general direction of the public debt. And, as _ these 
same repayments were entered upon the year 1880, the figures of 
this year are necessarily higher than the real average, independently 
of the influence which the movement of the year 1880 in the 
Consolidated 5 per cent. rente may have exercised. 

This granted, it may be concluded, from the examination of the 
figures just presented, that, allowing for the continued augmentation 
of the debt, there have been no notable balances carried from one 
year to another, except for the years 1882, 1883, and 1884, to which 
we shall hereafter revert. 

It is well to consider first, at least so far as concerns the Con- 
solidated 5 per cent. in what proportion payments were made 
abroad in 1875 compared with preceding years. 

In this connection, the report of the Director General to the 
Commission of Superintendence for 1875 contains, on page 77, a 
table, in which, examining only the 5 per cent. rente to bearer, 
the comparison may be established “between the amount of the 
coupons to be paid and the amount of those paid abroad. 

It may be useful to reproduce it, repeating the observation 
already made, that since 1871 the payments abroad have constantly 
diminished in consequence of the difficulties opposed by the govern- 
ment to the speculation, which was carried on by buying up the 
coupons in Italy to realize on them abroad in metallic money. 
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The table in question is as follows. 


Net amount Net amount Ratio between 
Years. of of coupons the rst and 2d 

coupons due, paid abroad, column. 
1871 on 145,945,353 27 on 58,346,183 44 od 39.98 per cent. 
1872—ti«“ 154,031,509 30... 52,073,892 39 .. 33-81 * 
1873 ne 151,219,422 90 ae 53,342,116 42 ; 35.27 a 
1874 - 152,107,688 53 és 45,614,228 66 - 29.99 “ 


1875 is 152,149,185 53 ~ 50,601,389 71 - 33.26 os 
In 1874 the formality of the afidavzt was adopted, and the 
payments abroad suffered another notable diminution, so that, 
admitting the speculation in gold payments almost entirely ceased 
from this moment, the amount of rente really held by foreigners can 
only be established from the figures of 1874 and the following years. 

If an increase is noted from 1875, it must be attributed to the 
increase of the circulation itself, resulting from the conversion into 
consolidated 5 per cent. rente (in accordance with the law of July 
2, 1870, No. 2,570) of the ordinary Roman Railway obligations, of 
which a large part was sold outside of the kingdom, as well as 
from the convention of Basel of Nov. 17, 1875. 

And now let us return to the examination of the last figures 
of the synoptical table, keeping in mind the reservation above made. 

In May, 1879, the government suppressed the formality of the 
afidavit for the securities of £2.50, 5, 12.50, 25, and 50; finally, 
on July 1, 1881, this measure of precaution was completely 
abandoned, in consequence of the effects of the law of April 7, 
1881, No 133 (3d series), which had abolished the forced currency. 
Nevertheless, the year 1881 offered no notable difference. 

In 1882, on the contrary, the payments abroad on the Consolidated 
5 per cent. showed a considerable increase, doubtless because a 
large part of the loan for the abolition of the forced currency had 
been disposed of outside of the kingdom. In 1883 and 1884, the 
payments in general, and those on the Consolidated 5 per cent. 
in particular, diminished again, which may be either because the 
return of the metallic circulation in Italy had entirely stopped the 
speculation of exporting securities outside of the kingdom, or 
because the 5 per cent. rente sold abroad returned from hand to 
hand into Italy in consequence of the dispositions facilitating its 
circulation in the different European markets. 


[TO _BE CONTINUED.] 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 
SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN. 
Curran, Adm’r, v. Wetter. 


A certificate of deposit is, in law, a negotiable promissory note. The statute of 
limitations commences to run against a certificate of deposit from the date of its 
delivery. 


Action upon a certificate of deposit. In the vear 1869 the defendant 
carried on the business of banking at Grand Rapids in this State. In 
October of that year, James Curran, plaintiff's intestate, deposited with 
him $540, and received therefor the following certificate, written and 
signed by one Moody, the defendant’s clerk: “ J. D. Witter, Banker, 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, $540. Mr James Curran has deposited in this 
bank five hundred and forty dollars, payable to his order on the return 
of this certificate properly indorsed. J. D. Witter, per Moody.” James 
Curran died in 1872, intestate, and in 1885 the plaintiff was appointed 
and duly qualified as administrator of his estate. In August, 1885, he 
brought this action upon such certificate of deposit. The defendant 
answered payment, and the six and twelve years statutes of limitation 
contained in Rev. Stat. $$ 4222, 4251. Plaintiff had judgment, and de- 
fendant appealed. 

Lyon, J.—In Klauber v. Biggerstaf’, 47 Wis., 551, the late chief justice, 
after piving the elementary definition of a promissory note, proceeded 
to say that “the ordinary form of a certificate of deposit of money falls 
precisely within the definition, and it seems strange that there was ever 
a doubt that it was in law a negotiable promissory note. (O’/Vezd/ v. 
Bradford, 1 Pin. 390, and cases there cited.) Such doubt, however, may 
now be considered at rest. (A7zd/gore v. Bulkley, 14 Conn., 362; Bank of 
Orleans v. Merrill, 2 Hill, 295; AWzller v. Austen, 13 How., 218.) After 
this authoritative statement of the rule, it is useless to cite any more of 
the numerous cases elsewhere which hold the same doctrine. Several 
of them will be found in the brief of counsel for the defendant. The 
certificate of deposit in suit is in the ordinary form of such instruments, 
and is, therefore, in substance and legal effect, a negotiable promissory 
note. 

The next question is, When did the statute of limitations commence 
to run against the certificate? The plaintiff maintains that it com- 
menced to run only upon demand of payment, which was first made in 
1885; while the defendant claims that it commenced to run as soon as the 
certificate was issued. There are plenty of adjudications by courts of 
great authority sustaining both of these propositions. The question is 
now presented to this court for the first time; and we must choose 
between these conflicting lines of authority, and adopt the rule which 
seems to us to rest on the soundest principles, and which best accords 
with the analogies of the law. What would be the equivalent of this 
certificate were it put in the usual form of a promissory note? Un- 
doubtedly it would be for the same amount, payable on demand to the 
same payee, or order, pérhaps, at the office of the maker, and probably 
without interest until Seatdl sotmaneties and demand of payment. It 
would be substantially in this form: ‘“ For value received, on demand, I 
promise to pay James Curran, or order, at my bank in Grand Rapids, 
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Wisconsin, $540, without interest until after demand.” That such a note 
is due presently, and the statute of limitations commences to run against 
it from its date, is well settled. What valid reason can be given why the 
same results should not follow the giving of a certificate of deposit which 
contains the same contract, and is the exact equivalent of such a note ? 
If any such reason exists, we have failed to comprehend it. In Brum- 
magim Vv. Tallant, 2g Cal., 503, it was held that the statute of limitations 
begins to run against a banker’s certificate of deposit payable on demand 
from the date of the same, and that no special demand is necessary to 
put the statute inmotion. We entirely agree with the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, which in 77zpp v. Curtenzus, 36 Mich., 496, after the rule of 
the California case, proceeds to say ofa certificate of deposit in the usual 
form: ‘To hold such instruments to be in legal effect promissory notes 
payable on demand, and yet not apply the principles applicable to 
demand promissory notes, either because of the peculiar form of the in- 
strument, or because issued by a firm engaged in the ordinary business 
of banking, would be to create a distinction unsound in principle, and 
one not warranted by any necessity that we can discover.” (See, also, 
Cate v. Patterson, 25 Mich., 191; Poorman v. Mills, 35 Cal., 118.) The 
cases which hold that such a certificate is not due until presented for 
payment, and hence that the statute of limitations does not commence 
to run against it until such presentation, seem to go upon the ground 
that the transaction is not alone of money, creating a debt against the 
drawer of the certificate, but rather that 1t is in the nature of a bailment, 
upon which no cause of action accrues until demand; in other words, it 
is said the transaction is in contemplation of law a deposit, and not a 
loan. This doctrine is held or intimated in Payze v. Gardiner, 29 N. Y., 
146; Munger v. Albany City Nat. Bank, 85 ib., 589; Natzonal Bank of Fort 
Edwardv. Washington Co. Nat. Bank, 5 Hun., 605; Fells Point Sav. Inst. 
v. Weedon, 18 Md., 320; and Bellows Falls Bank v. Rutland Co. Bank 40 
Vt., 377. With all due deference to the very able courts which have 
adopted this view, we cannot give our approval to the doctrine thus 
enunciated by them. We think that when a person deposits money in 
a bank in the usual course of business, he loans it to the bank, and the 
bank thereby becomes his debtor to the amount of the deposit, not his 
bailee of the money. By the deposit the title to the monev passes to 
the bank, and it is thereafter its money, subject to its absolute control 
and disposition. The depositor cannot reclaim the specific money. He 
cannot maintain replevin or trover for it (as he might were the deposit 
a bailment), but only assumpsit forthe amount deposited. In short, the 
transaction has no element of a loan of money. That was the view of 
Judge Bronson in Downes v. Phenix Bank, 6 Hill, 297, which was an 
action for the amount of a deposit, the evidence of which was the entry 
made by the proper officer of the bank in plaintiff's bank-book. The 
judge said, speaking of the transaction: “It is not strictly a deposit, nor 
a bailment of any kind; for the something is not to be returned, but 
another of the same kind and of equal value. In the civil law it is 
called a mutuum, or loan for consumption. Except where the deposit 
is special, the property in the money deposited passes to the bank, and 
the relation of debtor and creditor is created between the parties.” It 
is unnecessary to prolong this discussion. We must hold, with the 
Michigan and California courts, that the money claimed in this action 
was due and payable at the date of the certificate in suit, October 6, 1869, 
and hence that the claim was barred by the statute (Rev. Stat. 1,016, 
§ 4,222) on and after October 7, 1875. 

Sec. 4,234 has no application to this action, because James Curran died 
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more than one year before the statute had run against the claim. That 
section provides that “if a person entitled to bring action die before the 
expiration of the time limited for the commencement thereof, and the 
cause of action survive, an action may be commenced by his represent- 
atives after the expiration of that time, and within one year from his 
death.” It is obvious that this provision only reaches a case where the 
person entitled to bring the action dies during the last year of the term 
of limitation. Neither is § 4,251, which doubles the period of limitation 
in a certain contingency, applicable to this case. That section only 
applies to cases in which there is no person in existence when the cause 
of action accrues who can bring the action. 

We are further of the opinion that this case is not within the provision 
of § 4,230, Rev. Stat., which is a part of chapter 177. That chapter con- 
tains the statute of limitations. The section provides that “ none of the 
provisions of this chapter shall apply to any action brought upon any 
bills, notes, or other evidences of debt issued by any bank, or issued or 
put into circulation as money.” The certificate of deposit in.suit was 
not issued by a bank; neither was it put into circulation as money. 

The claim having been barred by the statute of limitations long before 
the action was commenced, instead of directing a verdict for the plaintiff, 
the court should have directed the jury to find for the defendant. 
Reversed and remanded. 





LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER OF INSOLVENT 
CORPORATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Appeal of Bell. 


In a proceeding to enforce the equitable obligation of stockholders, in an insolvent 
corporation, to pay the unpaid portions of capital stock due by them, in order 
that the corporation’s indebtedness may be paid to the extent of such unpaid capital, 
there must be an account taken of the amount of debts, assets, and unpaid capital, 
and a decree for an assessment of the amount due by each stockholder as stated in 
Lane’s Appeal, 9 Out., 49. 

Messersmith v. Sharon Savings Bank, 96 Penn. St., 440, is not to be understood 
as deciding, generally, that the transferee of stock in a corporation which has 
become insolvent is not liable for the payment of the unpaid portion of the shares 
held by him, when the unpaid capital is required for the payment of the debts of 
the corporation. 


GREEN, |].—This is a proceeding to enforce the equitable obligation 
of stockholders in an insolvent corporation to pay the unpaid portions 
of the capital stock due by them, in order that the debts—all the debts 
—of the corporation may be paid to the extent of such unpaid capital. 
It is not a statutory obligation at all, but an obligation in equity arising 
out of the consideration that the capital stock of a corporation is a 
trust fund for the payment of its debts. Only so much of the unpaid 
Capital as is necessary for the payment of the debts can be called in, and 
this can only be done when all the other assets are exhausted. It is 
manifest, therefore, that in a case of this kind there must be an account 
taken of the amount of debts, assets and unpaid capital, and a decree 
for an assessment of the amount due by each stockholder. All of this 
is pointed out in the opinion of this court in the case of Lane’s Appeal, 
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g Out., 49, and had the method of proceeding there indicated been fol- 
lowed in this case there would have been no difficulty in reaching 
correct results. As it is, the present record is defective in nearly all 
material particulars, and the same must be reversed, as the proceeding 
and parties are proper only in the directions to the court below to refer 
the matter back to the former or another master to perfect the report, 
and take such additional testimony as may be necessary for that pur- 
pose. The case of Messersmith v. Sharon Savings Bank, 1§ Norr., 440, 
cited and relied upon in the master’s report, must not be understood as 
a decision that the transferee of stock in acorporation which has become 
insolvent is not liable for the payment of the unpaid portion of the 
shares held by him when the unpaid capital is required for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the corporation. That case did not involve that 
question. It was an ordinary common law action of debt directly upon 
the subscription contract, and the original subscriber was held bound 
to pay, because he had contracted to pay the whole subscription price 
of the stock. The court below held that a transferee in good faith and 
upon an agreement to pay subsequent calls was not bound to pay them, 
and a single remark, in the opinion of this court, seems to countenance 
that idea. It is true that such is the law as declared in several decisions 
of this court, but they were decisions arising upon charters or by-laws, 
providing for only a particular remedy in case of non-payment of 
installments, such as the forfeiture and sale of the stock itself in case of 
default, as was the case in Frank's Otl Company v. McCleary, 13 P. F.S., 
317, and Palmer Ridge Mining Company, 10 Casey, 288, or that 
the company has no right of action against the transferee and no 
remedy against him, except the forfeiture of the shares, as was the 
case in the Preszdent, etc., v. Samson, 1. Binn., 70, and 10 Cas., 288, 
supra. 

Tie is also another class of cases in which the same rule as to lia- 
bility of original stockholders is held, notwithstanding they have trans- 
ferred their shares. They are cases of subscriptions to the stock of 
railroad companies, subject to the general railroad law of February 19, 
1849, the seventh section of which provides that no transfer shall have 
the effect of discharging any liability incurred by the owners thereof. 
Some of these cases are the following: Pzttsburgh & Connellsville 
Railroad Company v. Clarke, 5 Casey, 146; Graff v. Pittsburgh & 
Steubenville Razlroad Company,7 1d., 489; Hays v. Same,2 Wr., 81; 
Cass v. Railroad Co., 30 P. F. S., 31. Subject to such exceptional 
instances as these, it cannot be doubted that the obligation to make 
good the unpaid portions of capital stock, when the necessities of credit- 
ors require it, isa charge upon the stock which passes with it to the 
holders of it. It is an equitable obligation founded upon no statute, and 
rests upon those who are the owners of the stock at the time of insol- 
vency. If this were not so, the creditors of a corporation, which had 
been in existence for many years, and whose original subscribers were 
dead and gone long before the insolvency of the company occurred would 
be deprived of all resource to the unpaid capital stock at the very time 
when alone they needed it. The doctrine is thus stated in Ang. & Ames 
Corp., par. 534: “ When an original subscriber to the stock of an incor- 
porated company, who is bound to pay the installments on his subscrip- 
tion from time to time as they are called in by the company, transfers 
his stock to another person, such other person is substituted not only to 
the rights, but to the obligations of the original subscriber, and he is 
venti to pay up the installments called for after the transfer to him. 
The liability to pay up installments is lifted from the outgoing to the 
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incoming shareholder,” citing numerous authorities. The same doctrine 
was held and enforced in Webster v. Upton’s Assignee, 91 U.S.,65. The 
very question of that case was the liability of a transferee of stock for 
calls made after his acceptance as a stockholder by the company, upon 
an implied promise that he would pay calls made during his ownership. 
Mr. poe Strong, in delivering the opinion of the court, reviews the 
whole subject of the liability of both the original subscriber and the 
transferees. After showing the liability of the original subscriber by a 
promise which the law implies to pay calls which he has never expressly 
agreed to pay, he says: “But if the law implies a promise by the 
original holders or subscribers to pay the full par value when it may 
be called, it follows that an assignee of the stock, when he has come 
into privity with the company by having stock transferred to him on 
the company’s books, is equally liable. The same reasons exist for 
implying a promise by him, as exists for raising up a promise by his 
assignor. And such is the law as laid down by the text writers gener- 
ally, and by main decisions of the courts—citing several cases. 
There are a very few cases, it must be admitted, in which it has been 
held that the purchaser of stock, partially paid, is not liable for calls 
made after his purchase. Those to which we have been referred 
are Canal Company v. Samson, 1 Binn., 70, where the question seems 
hardly to have been considered, the claim upon the transferee having 
been abandoned; and Palmer v. Ridge Mining Co., 34 Penn. St., 
288, which is rested upon Samson’s case, and upon the fact that by 
the charter, the company was authorized to forfeit the stock for non- 
payment of calls. Weare also referred to Seymour v. Sturgess, 26 N. 
Y., 134, the circumstances of which were very peculiar. In neither of 
these cases was it brought to the attention of the court that the stock 
was a trust fund for the protection of creditors in the first instance, a 
fund no part of which either the company or its stockholders was at 
liberty to withhold. They do not, we think, assert the doctrine which 
is generally accepted. . . . We think, therefore, the transferee of 
stock in an incorporated company is liable for calls made after he has 
been accepted by the company as a stockholder, and his name has been 
registered on the stock books as a corporator; and being thus liable, 
there is an implied promise that he will pay calls made while he con- 
tinues the owner.” 

It must also not be forgotten that as to all corporations formed under 
the general law of 1874, the seventh section of that act expressly 
imposes upon transferors of stock all the liabilities and obligations 
of original subscribers. What is said upon this subject is cautionary 
only, and intended to guard against any erroneous impressions 
which might arise out of the generality of expression in the Messer- 
smith case. —— 

The decree of the court below is reversed at the cost of the appellee, 
and the record is remitted, with instructions that the case be referred to 
a master to take such additional testimony and make such further report 
as may be necessary to perfect the proceedings. 




















AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR. 


AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR. 
COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS OF NEW JERSEY. 
Williams, Receiver, v. McDonald. 


A director who has caused his savings bank to lose the amount of a loan by an 
unauthorized investment by reason of a defective security, is liable for such loss to 
the receiver of the bank. 


Bill in chancery to charge defendant, a director and member of the 
finance committee of a savings bank to which plaintiff was appointed a 
receiver upon its insolvency, with the loss of certain money by reason 
of an illegal investment made by him in conjunction with the president 
of the bank. The money lost was the sum of $4,000, put in a second 
mortgage on certain land, for which the mortgagor paid $16,200, and 
upon which there were two incumbrances of $11,000. The mortgagor 
paid $1,000 on this loan, and there was a foreclosure on the other mort- 
gages, and a sale for less than their amount. The charge in the bill is 
that the defendant, as an officer of the bank, was prohibited by its charter, 
as he well knew, against investing its funds in a mortgage unless the real 
estate was worth double the loan above all incumbrances, and that in 
making this loan for $4,000 on property bought for $16,200, as he well 
knew—when there were incumbrances of $11,000, he had violated his 
duty under the charter. The receiver was defeated and appealed. 

SCUDDER, ].—The real estate on which the mortgage was given is 
valued by witnesses at from $15,000 to $23,000. The variance is evidently 
due to estimates based on uncertain rentals of rooms, and speculative 
valuations from the expectation that, being near the shops of the rail- 
road company, it might soon be required for an enlargement of their 
yrounds, on the one extreme, and what the property would bring at a 
fair private sale between willing parties desirous to sell and to purchase, 
on the other side. The proof shows, in my judgment, that the property 
was sold to Murphy at a reasonable valuation, and that as a security for 
loans no higher estimate could be reasonably put upon it. The defend- 
ant was well acquainted with it, and knew the price Murphy was to pay 
tor it, and, upon any construction that may be placed on the words of 
the charter restriction, must be charged with violating its terms when 
he procured, or assented to, the loan by the bank of $4,000, which made 
a total incumbrance of $15,000 on a property selling for $16,200. The 
words of the restriction are awkwardly expressed, but mean at least 
double the amount of the sum invested and double ail incumbrances. 
The word “above” signifies excess, and the word “double” qualifies 
this excess so that it may read double the investment and double the 
incumbrances. This is an ordinary and approved estimate of real estate 
as security for loans. The defendant could not be chargeable for any 
mere error of judgment or mistake in estimating the value of property, 
using reasonable and ordinary care in forming that judgment and mak- 
ing the estimate; but here there was no such error or mistake, for he 
knew the purchase price of the property, was well acquainted with its 
rentals, its location and advantages. He was a friend of Murphy, and 
had sold him groceries at wholesale at that place for several years. 
Neither can he be excused because the Joan was made at the solicitation 
of the president and for the alleged benefit of the bank, for, as a manager, 
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director, and member of the finance committee, he was charged with a 
duty to the corporation and to its depositors, and cannot be exonerated 
by the unlawful act of any of his associate officers. He could not deal 
as a stranger with the president or any other officer of the company in 
making this loan to a third party. His own funds he might draw from 
the bank and invest as he chose, taking this bond and mortgage for his 
security, but he could not by direct participation assent to the taking of 
the funds of the corporation or its depositors, upon security forbidden 
by the charter, without violating his trust and becoming, equally with 
the president and severally, liable for any loss or damage resulting there- 
from. Among the charges in the bill it is said that the defendant “ re- 
ceived the said money for his benefit,” but this is not a necessary aver- 
ment to fix his responsibility. It is separable from the other charge, that 
it was a breach of his duty, as a trustee for the bank and its depositors, 
to invest and lose the trust funds by taking securities for loans forbidden 
by the charter. It is not essential to prove that he acted fraudulently, or 
that he derived any benefit from the loan. It is sufficient to show that 
there was a culpable lack of prudence, or failure to exercise with ordinary 
care his functions as gzasz trustee of the funds of the bank, by which loss 
was sustained. The receiver, who has succeeded to the property, by the 
appointment of the court, for the purpose of settling and winding up the 
affairs of this corporation, is the proper party to bring this action, and 
the defendant is rightfully charged and should be held liable under the 
pleadings and evidence. The authorities are abundant and decisive on 
the points above determined. Among them may be cited W2//¢ams v. 
McKay, 13 Stew., 189; Welliams v. Riley, 7 ib., 398; Hun v. Cary, 82 N.Y.,, 
65; Brinkerhoff v. Bostwick, 88 ib., 52; Hodges v. N. E. Screw Co. 1 R. L, 


312; 3 ib., 9; Jozut-Stock Discount Co.v. Brown, L. R., 8 Eq., 376; Land 
Credit Co v. Fermoy, ib., 7; S.C., L. R., 5 Ch. App., 763; Sperring’s Appeal, 
71 Penn. St., 11; 3 Pomeroy Eq,., Jur., 1,090-1,094. 

The receiver has not been guilty of any unnecessary delay or laches, 
as against this defendant, in obtaining information of the affairs of the 
insolvent company, and prosecuting this claim in behalf of the corpora- 
tion and its creditors. Decree reversed. 





GIFT. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Walker v. Welch. 


A deposit of money made by a husband ina savings bank in his own name, as 
trustee for his wife, is not alone sufficient to constitute a gift of the money to her.* 


Bill in equity by Nora Walker, the widow, against Francis C. Welch, 
the special administrator of the estate of Wilson Walker, alleging that 
said Wilson Walker deposited in a savings bank the sum a $450 in 
trust for the plaintiff, and seeking to compel the delivery of the bank- 
book to her. 

MorTON, Ch. J. There is no dispute as to the rules of law which 
govern this case. The burden is upon the plaintiff to prove a perfected 
gift to her by her husband of the sum which she claims. It isnot enough 
that he deposited the amount in the savings bank in his name as trustee 


* See 8 East. Rep’r, 637. 
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for her. There must be some further act or circumstances showing his 
intention to part with the control and dominion of the deposit, and to 
make a perfected gift of the legal or equitable interest in it to her. (Gerrzsh 
v. New Bedford Inst. for Sav., 128 Mass. 159; Sherman v. New Bedford 
Savings Bank, 138 id. 581; Nutt v. Morse, 142 id. 1; S. C.. 5 East. 
Rep'r 430.) 

Upon examining the testimony it is found that there is no proof of 
any decisive act or declaration of the deceased, showing that he intended 
to make a gift to his wife. The bank-book was never delivered to her 
and she never exercised any control over it or the deposit during his 
life. There is no reliable proof of any statement by him showing such 
intention. The plaintiff relies upon the testimony of herself and her 
son by a former marriage. She testifies in direct examination that 
when her husband came back from the bank, “he said he put $450 in 
my name, and $1,000 in his own name.” On cross-eXamination, she said 
he told her that “the $450 was for me.” The son testifies that “ he told 
us the facts, that he had deposited the $1,450—a thousand in his name 
and $450 in his name in trust for his wife; the $450 was to be my 
mother’s, and if she saved her money she might have it.” On cross- 
examination, he testified that “he said it was his intention that my 
mother should have the $450 deposited in trust for her.” The witnesses 
differ in their statements, and 1t is clear that neither can be relied on as 
giving the exact language used by the deceased. When we consider 
that both witnesses are interested and biased, and that they are not 
corroborated in any substantial way, their testimony fails to satisfy the 
mind that the deceased made a gift of this sum of $450 to his wife. We 
are of opinion that the plaintiff failed to meet the burden of proving by 
a preponderance of evidence that such completed gift was intended and 
made, and, therefore, that the justice who heard the case rightly decided 
for the defendant. 

Decree affirmed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CONTRACTS—GAMBLING—FUTURES.—Contracts, apparently for future 
delivery of grain, but which each party proposed to close by a settlement 
of differences, are illegal and void. [Duxz v. Bell, S. C. Tenn.] 

GAMING CONTRACTS—-CORPORATION—STOCKHOLDERS.—Stockhold- 
ers of a corporation, created apparently for legal objects, but intended 
for gaming contracts, which were afterwards conducted, may be held 
individually lable for such illegal acts of its managers or officers. 
[McGrew v. City Produce Exchange, S. C. Tenn.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—REQUISITES.—Where A makes out a 
bill for articles purchased by B to compiete a contract with C, and C 
indorses the bill as accepting it, payable at a date named, the bill so 
indorsed becomes a negotiable instrument, under Coloradolaw. [Cowan 
v. Hallack, S. C. Colo.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—ACCOMMODATION INDORSEMENT—CONFLICT OF 
LAws.— Where an accommodation note is indorsed by accommodation 
indorser in another State than that where it was made, and sends it 
back to that State, no liability attaches to such indorser until the note 
is negotiated to a dona fide holder; and the law of the place where the 
note is negotiated will govern the contract of indorsement. [S/udds v. 

Caf, U.S. C. ©. Soot 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTICE TO INDORSER—STATUTE.—In 
Massachusetts, by statute (Pub. Stat. ch. 77, § 16), notice may be given 
indorser of non-payment or non-acceptance by depositing the notice 
“sufficiently directed ”’ in the post-office of the town or city in which 
the indorser resides or does business. Under this statute, it is sufficient 
to address the letter in the name of the person intended with the town 
or city, and without the street and number, if it appears that he received 
his letters at the post-office and not by postal delivery. [/Zorse v. 
Chamberlin, S. J. C. Mass.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—ASSIGNMENT AFTER MATURITY—COUNTER- 
CLAIM.—In a suit on a note assigned after maturity, the defendant can 
only set up a counterclaim or defense, which he could have set up 
against the assignor before the transfer. [Wood v. Brush, S. C. Cal.] 


BILLS AND NoOTES—DEMAND—NOTICE—PARTNERSHIP.—A notice 
of dishonor of a note to a partnership, who are indorsers, can be left at 
their place of business or at the residence of one of the partners. 
[Fourth Nat. Bk. v. Althetmer, 5. C. Mo.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—UNAUTHORIZED INDORSEMENT—BURDEN OF 
PRroor.—Where a misapplication and unlawful use of notes by a partner 
in transferring them by indorsement is shown, the burden of proof is 
cast upon the indorsee of showing that he received them before maturity 
and for a valuable consideration. [Nat. Exchange Bh.v. White, U.S. 


C. C. Mich.] 
BONDS—OFFICIAL—LIABILITY OF SURETIES FOR DIFFERENT TERMS, 
—Sureties on an official’s bond during a second term, other than those 
on his bond during his first term, are not liable for the official’s delin- 
quencies during his first term. [State v. Alsup., S.C. Mo.] 
FORGERY—PROMISSORY NOTE—INSTRUCTIONS--EVIDENCE-—APPEAL. 
— Where the defense is that the note sued upon isa forgery, and there 
is evidence tending to support the verdict, it will not be disturbed. The 
court may, by a proper instruction, withdraw from the jury evidence 
erroneously admitted. An appellate court will not take notice of excep- 
tions to evidence, unless it appears by the record that the party excepted 
at the time, and the admission of the evidence is assigned in the party’s 
motion for a new trial as one of the grounds on which his motion was 
based. [Grzfith v. Hanks, S. C. Mo.| 
GIFT—BANK DEPOSIT—INCOME.—A deposit by A of money in a 
bank in B’s name, with the right by A to take the income during his 
life, to which B assents, is a valid gift, if intended as a present gift, 
though A keep the bank book. [Smzth v. Ossipee Bank, S.C. N. H.] 
LIMITATIONS—MUTUAL ACCOUNTS—APPLICATION OF PAYMENTS.— 
Items in mutual accounts within six years next before action brought, 
are not admissions of an unsettled account extending beyond six years, 
nor do they amount to a promise to pay so as to take the case out of the 
statute of limitations, nor does a mere understanding that any funds in 
the hands of either at the end of each year should be applied on the 
balance of indebtedness, in the absence of an actual application or state- 
ment of account or express promise. [Gage v. Dudley, S.C. N. H.] 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—TRUSTEE—REVOCATION.—An agent who, 
in transacting the business of his agency, for considerations of conven- 
ience, describes himself as “ trustee,” is, nevertheless, an agent. If two 
principals, jointly interested in a matter of business, jointly authorize an 
agent to act for them, the severance of such joint interest operates a 
revocation of the agency. [Howe v. Rand, S. C. Ind.| 
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PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—INDORSER—EXTENSION OF TIME.—An 
agreement to extend an overdue promissory note on payment of over- 
due interest at a greater rate than allowed by law, but in amount of 
money less than was then due, does not discharge an accommodation 
indorser. [Nat. Bank of Derby Line v. Dow,S. J. C. Me.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE—ACCOUNT—PAYMENT.—If, to an action or a 
promissory note anc an account, and the plea is payment, the proof 
shows that the note has been paid, but not the account, a verdict for 
the defendant cannot be sustained. [ 7oo¢le v. Malen, S. C. Neb.] 

RECEIPTS—PAROL EVIDENCE—EXPLANATION.—Parol evidence is 
admissible to explain the terms made use of in a receipt given for money 
to be accounted for thereafter, when they are so ambiguous as to require 
explanation. [4/cLane v. Johnson, S.C. Vt.] 

SURETY—RELEASE OF—PAYMENT BY SURETY.—A creditor may 
release a surety without thereby releasing the principal debtor. If a 
surety pays a certain sum for his release, leaving the obligation in full 
force against his principal, the creditor may collect from the latter the 
full amount of the debt without crediting the sum paid by the surety. 
[(Mcllhenny v. Blum, S. C. Tex.] 

TAXATION—NATIONAL BANK STOCK—INDEBTEDNESS.—An owner 
of national bank stock is taxable on the excess of the par value thereof 
above his interest-bearing indebtedness. [Pearcy v. Town of Greenfield, 
S.C. N. H.] 

TAXATION—SAVINGS BANKS—STATUTES—EQUITY—INJ UNCTION.— 
The statute law of Michigan relative to taxation of savings banks con- 
strued. When a bank has been illegally taxed, and the effect of 
proceedings for the collection of the tax is to impede its business, 
equity will intervene by injunction. [Lenawee, etc. Bank v. City of 
Adrian, S.C. Mich.] 

TRUST FUND—CONVERSION—FOLLOWING.—A trust fund wrongfully 
converted can always be followed by the cestuz gue trust, so long as it 
can be identified, until it gets into the hands of a dona fide purchaser. 
When it is turned into money and mixed with a mass of other money, it 
can no longer be identified. [Appeal of Hopkins, S. C. Penn.] 


BANKS—SAVINGS BANK—BOND TO SECURE DEPOSITS—GUARANTY. 
—Under New York law, a savings bank depositing funds in a national 
bank, may require interest to be paid on such deposits, provided they 
are payable on demand. A bank may require in such a case a bond to 
secure the deposits, and if a new bond is given on demand the old one 
may be surrendered, and a guaranty indorsed on the new bond is oblig- 
atory, although the guarantor did not know that the old bond had 
been surrendered. [£7ze, etc. Bank v. Cott, N. Y. Ct. App.] 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE—ACCEPTANCE OF CORPORATION—BURDEN OF 
Proor.—A holder of a bill of exchange has the same rights whether the 
acceptance was before or after he acquired the bill. When a corpora- 
tion denies the authority of its treasurer to accept a draft, because it is 
an accommodation acceptance and because the holder is not a dona fide 
holder for value, the burden of proving these allegations rests upon the 
corporation. [Credzt, etc. Co. v. Home, etc. Co., 5. C. Conn.] 


BonpDS—STATE—FUNDING—EXCESSIVE—BONA FIDE HOLDER.— 
The holder of genuine State bonds is entitled to have them funded, 
though the auditor’s books show that too *. bonds have been already 
funded. [Buckingham v. Bd. Liquidation, S. C. La.] 
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BILLS AND NOTES—ASSIGNMENT—ACTION.—Though an assignment 
of a note is made to cut off a defense in a suit to foreclose a mortgage 
given to secure the note, yet the assignee may sue in the United States 
court, if the transfer is complete, giving the assignee a right of action in 
his own name. [Lanzer v. Nash, U.S. 5S. C.] 

CONFLICT OF LAWS—BILLS OF EXCHANGE—CORPORATION—ACCEPT- 
ANCE—-HOLDER FOR VALUE--PRE-EXISTING DEBT--ACCOMMODATION--~ 
ACCEPTANCE.—If a bill is drawn on a corporation doing business in 
New York and is payable there, the law of New York governs. A busi- 
ness corporation cannot accept drafts for accommodation, nor can it be 
authorized to do so by the consent of directors or stockholders. A 
holder of a bill which he takes for a pre-existing debt is not, under New 
York law, a holder for value, and therefore cannot recover upon an 
acceptance of an accommodation bill by a corporation. An indorser, 
not originally a dona fide holder for value, does not become such because 
he has taken up the draft at maturity. [Webster v. Home, etc. Co. 
S. C. Conn. |] : 

CONFLICT OF LAWS—MARRIED WOMAN—NOTE.—The note of a 
married woman, executed by her for necessaries (no place of payment 
being named), in a State in which such a contract is obligatory, can be 
enforced in a State in which such a contract made in it would not be 
obligatory. [Grzswold v. Golding, Ky. Ct. App.] 

CONSTITUTIONALLAW—OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS—TAXING DIs- 
TRICTS—MANDAMUS—LIMITATIONS.—The taxing district is the suc- 
cessor of the town or city whose charter has been repealed, and is 
obliged to provide for the liabilities of the latter. It must levy taxes 


to provide for such liabilities, and may be compelled to do so by mazx- 


damus. The statute of limitations, as against the creditor of a town or 
city, is suspended by a repeal of its charter, which extinguishes the body 
liable to be sued for such debts. The rights of the creditors of. such 
town or city are not affected by legislative action abolishing their 
remedy, as such action is repugnant to the clause of the constitution of 
the United States forbidding States to impair the obligation of 
contracts. [Devereaux v. City of Brownsville, U.S. C. C. of Tenn.], Jan. 
25, 1887; 29 Fed. Rep. 742. 

CORPORATION—PAYMENT OF STOCK—TRUST.—Payment of subscrip- 
tions of stock in a corporation must be made in money or its equivalent 
in property. Unpaid subscriptions constitute a trust fund for the 
benefit of creditors, and its officers cannot accept simulated payment of 
subscriptions. [Coffex v. Ransdell, S. C. Ind.] 


CORPORATIONS—PURCHASE OF STOCK—BROKER—ASSESSMENTS.— 
A bank which purchases stock in a corporation as a broker, but has it 
transferred to itself, becomes a stockholder therein, and continues liable 
for unpaid installments thereof, under Virginia laws, though it immedi- 
ately transfers the stock. [M/cKzm v. Glenn, Md., Ct. Ap.] 


NATIONAL BANK—INCREASE OF CAPITAL—CONDITIONAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION.—A national bank resolved to double its capital and offered the 
increased stock to the stockholders proportionately, ahd a stockholder 
paid in the proper amount, taking a receipt on account of subscription 
to stock. The bank subsequently voted only to increase its stock by 
the amount paid in, and so notified the comptroller of the currency, 
who issued the proper certificate; the bank failed within a month 
thereafter. Held, that the stockholder could recover the money so 
paid in with interest. [Eaton v. Pacific Nat. Bank, S. J. C. Mass.] 
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GUARANTY—JOINT AND SEVERAL CONTRACTS.—In an action on a 
guaranty of a contract of another party to faithfully account for money, 
it is no defense to show that other parties are also liable for a part or 
the whole of the debt, or guaranties being joint and several. [Peof/e v. 
Lee, N. Y. Ct. App.] 

LIMITATIONS—STATUTE OF-—PAYMENT OF SURETY—CREDIT GIVEN. 
—In an action on a promissory note against a surety thereon, an agree- 
ment that a payment made by the surety on another liability, where the 
plaintiff was the principal debtor, should be credited on the note, will 
take away the bar of the statute of limitations. [State Nat. Bank v. 
Harris, S. C. N. Car.] 

LIMITATIONS—STATUTE OF—PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSEMENT OF 
PAYMENT.—An indorsement of payment on a promissory note, standing 
alone, is not sufficient proof of an actual payment. [Cleveland v. Dins- 
more, S. C. Vt.] 

PARTNER—PROMISSORY NOTE—DEMAND AND NOTICE—WAIVER 
AFTER DISSOLUTION.—A settling partner after a dissolution has power 
to bind all the partners by a waiver of a demand and a notice of a 
promissory note indorsed by them. [Se/dner v. Att. Jackson Nat. 
Bank, Md. Ct. App.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE—CONSIDERATION—DEBT OF DECEASED HUs- 
BAND.—The promissory note of a wife, given in payment of a debt of 
her deceased husband, is binding, though she was not bound to pay 
her husband’s debt and though no administration had then been taken 
out on his estate. [Carpenter v. Page, S. J. C. Mass.] 

RAILROAD—CONSTRUCTION—LIEN—M ORTGAGE--A PPEAL.—-Railroad 
bonds secured by mortgage, issued for the purpose of constructing and 
extending the road, constitute, in the hands of an assignee, for value 
and in good faith, a first lien on the road as against persons holding 
unsecured construction claims. After a decree declaring, in general, 
construction claims to be superior to the lien of a mortgage, another 
decree more specific in its terms, setting out who are the holders of 
such preferred claims, the other party may appeal from the latter 
without appealing from the former decree. [Porter v. Pittsburgh, etc. 
& U.S. SC.) 

UsuRY—MorRTGAGE—ASSIGNMENT—EQUITY.—A mortgage securing 
negotiable paper is not protected from the avoiding effects of usury, 
under Minnesota law. One seeking the cancellation of usurious securi- 
ties should offer to pay the real amount of his debt with interest. 
[Scott v. Austin, S. C. Minn.] 

UsuRY—WHEN DEFEATED.—If usury can by any means be dis- 
covered, the court will refuse to compel its payment. [Hartran/ft v. 
Uhlinger, S.C. Penn.] 

UsuRyY—WuHo CAN PLEAD.—The grantor of a mortgagor, who 
assumes the payment of a mortgage, cannot plead usury; that defense 
is personal to the debtor. [Swd/‘van Sav. Inst. v. Copeland, S. C. lowa.] 
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THE CURRENCY OF THE COUNTRY. 


It has pleased the speculating bankers and brokers to tell the financial 
reporters that we are on the eve of a close money market, which means 
that lenders are to charge a higher rate of interest than was current a 
year ago. People will do well not to be frightened by these announce- 
ments, for nobody knows exactly what is going to happen in interest 
rates. The principal point on which lenders rely for higher rates of 
interest is the contraction of the currency coupled with a greater demand 
for money. But these facts should not be exaggerated. The more 
civilized a country is the less will it require a vast circulating medium. 
Great Britain gets along quite well with about $25 a head. France has 
about $55, Cuba about the same amount, while this country has an 
intermediate amount—say, about $35 a head. The point that tells in 
these things is not the volume of the currency, but the rapidity with 
which it passes round in the form of good checks and other safe credits. 
It is customary to think that the price of money is regulated bv supply 
and demand, and that an abundant supply of currency furnished by the 
national government means cheap money to borrowers. This view is 
rather shallow and falls altogether short ofthe actual facts. The United 
Kingdom shows that a limited currency goes very well with low rates of 
interest, and Cuba shows that an abundant currency does not necessarily 
lower a higher rate of interest. Our own country occupies an inter- 
mediate position. It is true, however, that our currency is diminishing. 

On January 14, 1875, the outstanding national bank currency was $351,- 
861,450. On November 1, 1886, this amount had fallen to $301,233,820, 
excluding gold notes. Not long since the amount was but $279,735,346, a 
large part of which is doomed to early extinction. Not less than 
$99,664,494 in government notes had been deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States to redeem the same amount of national bank notes 
upon presentation. These notes about to be redeemed and destroyed 
were issued by banks now out of business, or against bonds already re- 
deemed. It is probable that this process will be substantially completed 
within a year; but it will be noticed that for each bank note of the 
redeemable $99,664,494, a corresponding amount of government notes or 
coin will pass into circulation. Accordingly, the supply of the currency 
in the hands of the people will not be diminished, save indirectly and 
very gradually. The remainder of the outstanding bank notes, $180,- 
070,852 in all, was still supported by $201,435,400 of bonds deposited 
with the Treasurer. This deposit would support 90 per cent. of its face 
value, or $181,291,860, which shows that the banks issue their currency 
very nearly up to the full limit allowed by the statute. But the bonds 
supporting the national bank notes included $16,406,150 in three per 
cents. These bonds are nearly all redeemed, and so are all the 
bank notes issued against them—a possible total of $14,765,535— 
will be redeemable as well. The processis as follows. The banks get 
their cash for the bonds redeemed. Of every $100 thus received they 
deposit $90 with the Treasurer to redeem outstanding circulation. This 
redemption may take some time, but it restores to each bank in govern- 
ment notes or coin the amount of bank notes redeemed and destroyed. 
Again, the reduction of the currency is indirect; its effect is not sudden; 
and for the time being the amount of currency in the hands of the people, 
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the banks included, is not diminished. The remaining bank notes, issued 
against $185,029,250 in 4, 4%, and 6 per cent. bonds, are fully or nearly 
$166,526,325, and are in no special danger of redemption up to July 1, 
1891, when the four-and-a-half per cent. bonds are redeemable. Of 
course, to come down from $301,233,820 on November 1, 1886, to $279,- 
735,340, on June 18, 1887, and now to suffer a further contraction until 
we reach $166,526,325, isa very material and grave shrinkage. In a 
word, within a year from now we are apt to reduce our currency about 
a hundred millions. Possibly the process may be somewhat slower. 
But the fact must be faced, and it is not prudent to understate it. If 
recent utterances may be trusted, it will be overstated by those very 
bankers who are fond of giving financial items to the press. Borrowers 
will be told that money is very scarce, that they must pay higher rates 
of interest, and that the contraction of the currency is the cause of it 
all. In the West there will be the usual cry fora more abundant circu- 
lating medium and the demand will be popular everywhere. The 
voters are almost unanimous in favoring an abundant currency. 

Fortunately, there are some mitigating circumstances connected with 
the contraction of the national bank currency. ‘To begin with, the pro- 
cess will be visible, not hidden ; gradual, not sudden. In the next place, 
the silver coinage or its equivalent in silver certificates, however inferior 
to bank notes, will fill a large hole of about $2,500,000 a month. In the 
third place, the gold product of the mines will continue, as usual, to 
swell our currency. But, on the whole, the currency must diminish, and 
it is very unfortunate that at the same time the cash in the Treasury 
will accumulate at the presumptive rate of about $8,500,000 a month. 
This cash cannot be paid out, save for running expenses and for bonds 
bought in the open market. Mr. Secretary Fairchild is not likely to buy 
a large amount of bonds in that way, and the running expenses of the 
government do not call for unusual disbursements. Therefore, as soon 
as all the three per cent. bonds are redeemed, we shall have a rapid 
contraction of the currency, coupled with an excessive hoarding of cash 
in the vaults of the Treasury. ‘This hoard cannot be released, save by 
the authority of Congress. 

But should money become much dearer than six per cent., the banks 
are at liberty to deposit bonds with the Treasurer and to issue ninety per 
cent. of their face value in circulation. The profit would be slight, but 
the banks could swell the currency until the supply of bonds is exhausted 
or the premium so high as to exhaust all profits. This important re- 
source is available for the present, and it is the duty of Congress to 
open further resources. At any rate, the men of finance may discount, 
counteract and if necessary prevent the contraction of the currency. 
For this reason the state of the currency, though not at all good, should 
not affect the money and merchandise markets very unfavorably, and 
the gloomy outcries of the speculating bankers should not frighten the 
people. Whatever the momentary pinch may be, the danger in this 
country is much greater from an indifferent and redundant than from 
too limited a currency, and Congress has ample means for restoring the 
national bank notes to their former volume. Let it repeal the tax on 
circulation and authorize the issue of notes up to the face value of bonds. 
In that case the banks will readily circulate notes. Even if a 
4% per cent. bond costs $109.75, and is redeemed on September 1, 
1891, it will pay to issue bank notes against it, provided these 
notes are not taxed, and $100 in notes may be issued against every 
$100 bond deposited with the treasurer. A $1,000 in bonds at 109% 
would cost $1,097.50. Six per cent. interest on this sum wouid yield 
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$65.85. If the bank deposits the bond against notes, and receives $1,000 
of these free of tax, the bank will get $45 on the bond and $57 for the $950 
it will loan, $50 being deposited in the 5 per cent. fund. This interest 
of $102 will be diminished by the loss of the premium distributed over 
four years. Buta profit will remain. The case, then, is not desperate. 
— The Beacon. 


THE GOLD AND SILVER COMMISSION. 


The Commission appointed by the British Government to inquire 
into the recent changes in the relative value of the precious metals 
has just issued its first report, from which the London L£conomist 


has made the following extract: 

First, we have to deal with the evidence as to the supply of and the 
demand for, the precious metals. On this point the inquiry has fur- 
nished us with no new information whatever. All that it has done has 
been to make it more evident than before that the so-called statistics 
of production and consumption which have been produced from tiie 
to time, are all of them more or less conjectural and unreliable. It is 
possible that the estimates of annual production may approach with 
some degree of nearness to the truth; for as regards them, although 
they contain a large amount of guesswork, there is some substantial basis 
of ascertained facts to work upon. When, however, we turn to the 
estimates of consumption, we enter the region of pure speculation. As 
evidence of this, let us compare the estimates of gold production with 
those of gold coinage in the period of 1851 to 1884. The figures are: 

Value of gold 


Estimated production coinage of principal 
(Dr. Soetbeer). countries. 

£ 83,428,000 .... £ 120,731,000 
BMD ccs 194,432,000 

189, 567,000 

128,910,000 

156,538,000 

176, 369,000 

166,555,000 








£ 869,910,000 £1,136, 102,000 


According to this showing, the value of the gold coined during the 30 
years exceeded the total gold production by nearly £260,000,000, or 
fully 30 per cent. But, of course, it is not the fact that the coinage 
demand during this period absorbed hundreds of millions more than 
the total production of the metal. A very large amount of the gold 
minted was practically not new coinage at all. Take, for example, our 
own mint. From that there was turned out during the year 1885 gold 
coin to the value of £2,952,000, but of this total £ 1,250,000 consisted of 
light gold reintegratec to its full weight. Then, again, a considerable 
portion of the gold coinage of every country consists of the gold coins 
of other countries melted down and reminted. Mr. Palgrave said he 
had it on good authority that about one-fourth of the gold coined at 
our mint between 1871 and 1880 consisted of United States gold coin 
melted and reminted here. Now, obviously, if we wish to ascertain in 
what relation the coinage demand for gold stands to the total produc- 
tion, we must deduct from the total coinage that portion which consists 
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of old coins altered in form. This is no addition to the world’s stock of 
coin, and constitutes no new demand for the metal. This, however, is 
what we are quite unable to do, because in the case of many countries 
there are no mint recorJs of the sources whence the gold coined was 
derived, and even if there were records, they would be unreliable, for 
the reason indicated in the following question and answer: 

“Then,” said Mr. Balfour to Mr. S. Pixley, who was being examined 
as to the mode of dealing with melted coin, “ we may lay it down that, 
while in England it is not customary to refine remelted coin, in many 
other countries it is customary ; and, therefore, it would be impossible 
to find statistics to show how much of the bullion sent in for recoinage 
is old coin, and how much comes straight from the mines?” And to 
this question the answer was, “ Yes.” 

As a possible way out of this difficulty, it was suggested that the 
actual demand for currency purposes might be ascertained by deducting 
from the total production the quantity used in arts and manufactures, 
and assuming that the balance is turned into coin. This method, how- 
ever, does not really advance us by a single inch. Estimates have been 
made of the consumption of gold for industrial purposes, but they are so 
imperfect and hypothetical that no reliance can be placed upon them. 
Besides, even if the total industrial consumption were ascertained, we 
should still have the same difficulty that confronts us when we turn to 
the coinage statistics, because part of the gold used industrially is 
obtained by the melting down of coin and old ornaments; and how 
much is obtained in this way, and how much supplied out of the pro- 
duction of the year, it is impossible to say. 

With regard, then, to the first part of the Commissioners’ inquiry— 
that which relates to the supply and consumption of the precious metals 
—nothing new or definite has been ascertained. The only result is, 
that greater doubt than ever has been cast upon existing statistics; but 
as the question is still being investigated, we may have more light before 
the labors of the Commission are brought to a close. 





THE RANDOLPH DEBT. 


A STRANGE HISTORY OF A FINANCIAL MYTH. 


The history here for the first time told must begin under the 
disadvantage of apparently concerning only a dead man, and also 
of having to use figures. Nevertheless, under the dead man’s case is 
_ of living importance, and under the figures are facts stranger than 

ction. 

In a list of debtors to the United States, recently laid before 
Congress by the Register of the Treasury, a balance of $61,355 stands 
against the name of Edmund Randolph, Secretary of State under 
Washington. 

At this moment there exists in the Treasury Department a Register’s 
certificate that the United States owes Edmund Randolph $3,784.11*. 

In preparing a biography of Edmund Randolph, which I was led to 
undertake by a certain sympathy with his constitutional heresies, it 


* This certificate appears further on, It may here be said that although the documents referred 
to in this paper may, for brevity, be sometimes cited only in substance, they can all be produced. 
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became necessary for me to discover whether there were any truth in 
the reiterated charge that he left office a defaulter. A careful search 
among the archives of the State Department proved the absence of 
any trace of the matter there. My first day or two at the Treasury 
proved similarly unpromising. I was assured that there were no 
accounts at all remaining of the issue between the Government and 
Randolph, and that no doubt they were destroyed when the Treasury 
was burned by the British in 1814. Nevertheless, I found at Richmond 
a grandson of Randolph (P. V. Daniel, Jr.), who assured me that the 
said acccunts had been shown him. by Peter Washington at the 
Treasury, in 1856. So I renewed my siege at the Department, and 
gradually there have been discovered many documents, revealing the 
entire history of this mythical defalcation and debt. 

When Edmund Randolph believed that Washington had prejudged 
him, on an accusation by other members of the Cabinet, of intrigue with 
the French Minister, he indignantly threw down the keys of the State 
Department. One of his accusers, Timothy Pickering, succeeded to 
his office, and an account was made out against Randolph of $49,154.89 
for “ moneys placed in his hands to defray the expenses of foreign 
intercourse.” There was no suggestion of defalcation in the m: iter, 
Mr. Pickering on his retirement stood indebted in a larger amount. 
Under the system of that time, abandoned at the beginning of the 
present century, the Secretary of State personally disbursed the funds 
provided for diplomatic and consular service, and was individually 
responsible for their application. If money were sent by him to an 
agent in Europe and were captured by a blockader or lost by a broken 
bank, the Secretary had to pay it. Several losses of that kind occurred 
in Randolph’s case ; in one instance $9,000 were lost by the failure of an 
Amsterdam bank. Randolph was the first sufferer, and naturally 
resolved to demand allowance for such losses, the facts being un- 
deniable. The result was a suit against him brought in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Richmond, begun June 5, 1797, the plea being 
non assumpsit. Examinations of the records of that court show that 
there were two trials, in each of which the jury was unable to agree. 
Randolph then consented that the issue should be arbitrated by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. This confidence in the justice of his case 
was not rewarded by success. The bill had grown by interest since it 
was first made out. The judgment of the referee, Gabriel Duvall, 
Comptroller of the Treasury, was against Randolph for $53,162.89, with 
interest from November 24, 1804 (when this judgment was rendered), 
until paid. 

Randolph obtained a stay of execution in order that he might dispose 
of his estate to the best advantage. When Washington appointed 
him one of his aides (August 15, 1775), Randolph had sacrificed every- 
thing for the American cause, but Peyton Randolph, his uncle, left him 
his lands and negroes. Conscientious motives had always prevented 
Edmund Randolph from selling the increase of these slaves, who 
consumed the produce of the lands; but now they all went to satisfy 
this judgment. His property was made over to the Hon. Wilson Cary 
Nicholas, with whom the Government contracted for a discharge of the 
judgment in four equal annual installments of $13,290.72 each, com- 
mencing January 1, 1807. The amounts were covered by bonds to the 
value of $62,534.13, which were punctually paid in ; and the whole matter, 
so far as Randolph and Nicholas were concerned, was settled on 
January 1, 1810. The judgment had called for interest, and this on the 
four several installments amounted together to $11,491.32. It will be 
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observed, however, that the Government had received bonds exceeding 
the original judgment debt by $9,371.24; and it seems probable that the 
bonds bore interest sufficient to secure the $2,120.08 of remaining 
interest. At any rate, nothing was said of interest until after the death 
of both Randolph (1813) and Nicholas (1820). They died without 
dreaming of any balance due the United States, as well they might, for 
ultimately the Government realized from the bonds an excess of cash 
over the judgment debt of $7,716.21. 

By a First Auditor’s report, November 29, 1821, the bonds had 
brought into the Treasury $42,031.12, On August 17, 1824, further 
amounts were reported, raising the receipts to $44,217.76. These 
Auditors were simply keeping account of sums which the Government 
was realizing on its bargain with Nicholas, an account which had nothing 
to do with either Nicholas or Randolph. However, though Randolph 
had passed out of the matter in 1806, when Nicholas was accepted in his 
place by the Government, and Nicholas had been released when (1810) 
his bonds had been accepted “in dischage of the judgment,” and 
though both were dead, the name of Randolph continued to be given 
to the account on the Treasury books. Out of this name a sort of 
onomatopoetic myth began to grow in 1824, when the receipts from the 
bonds, and their shortness of the historical judgment debt, were treated 
as credits and debts between Randolph and the Government, instead of 
between the Government and the estates encumbered by the bonds. 
Nicholas, as representative of Randolph, was summoned back into the 
matter by Robert Stanard, United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, who had been requested by the agent of the 
Treasury, S. Pleasanton, to investigate the condition and the value of 
these bonds. The following extracts from Stanard’s report (Aug., 
1824) are pertinent to our inquiry: 

“ You are apprised that a judgment was rendered in December, 1804, 
in favor of the United States against Mr. Randolph for $53,162.89, with 
interest thereon from the 24th of November, 1804; that subsequent to 
the rendition of that judgment W. C. Nicholas undertook to discharge 
that judgment in four equa! annual installments, commencing the Ist of 
January, 1807, by the assignment of bonds equal to the amount of the 
respective installments, at or before the times at which the installments 
should respectively become due, and that to secure the fulfillment of 
the contract he gave a lien on valuable real estate to the United States, 
defeasible by his compliance with his contract, and that Mr. Nicholas, 
in fulfillment of his contract, did assign to the United States and place 
in the hands of Mr. Hay” (U.S. Dist. Attorney) “bonds to a very large 
amount. It seems to have been thought both by Mr. Nicholas and Mr. 
Hay that the lands so assigned were fully equal to the aggregate of the 
said installments; but upon a closer examination I have ascertained that 
the amount of them did not equal the installments, and of course, to the 
amount of that deficit Mr. Nicholas was delinquent, and that the lien 
he had given, as above mentioned, on real estate might still be enforced 
to the amount of such deficiency. Upon examining the deed by which 
that lien was created, I was of opinion that the lien might also be made 
available to charge the land with the amount of such of the bonds that 
had been assigned as were ascertained to be unproductive after due and 
strict diligence on the part of the Untted States to recover the amount 
from the obligors. This opinion made it necessary that I should be 
possessed of a schedule of all the bonds and of information of the 
measures taken on behalf of the United States to enforce the collection 
ofthem. . . . Ihave arranged the bonds into six distinct classes for 
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the more facile and certain application of the opinion above stated re- 
specting the liability of the land encumbered for the unproductive bonds. 

. . Upon acareful consideration of the matter, my opinion is that 
on the two bonds only embraced in the sixth class can a claim be suc- 
cessfully asserted by the United States to charge the encumbered land, 
or evento charge the assignor. . . Thestatement B accompanying 
this letter shows the amount of the deficiency of the assignments of Mr. 
Nicholas, and the statement C the total amount due, including the 
bonds comprehended in the sixth class of the summary A. and interest to 
the 1st of September next. . . . I have been informed that the land 
encumbered by Mr. Nicholas has been long ago (under the impression 
that the full amount of the debt of Mr. Randolph was covered by the 
assigned bonds) in part sold and the residue encumbered to the creditors 
of Mr. Nicholas; anda gentleman who is much interested in the subject 
informs me that the purchaser and creditors are very anxious to clear 
the title by removing the encumbrance of the United States; and that 
(although they do ot assent to the opinion that the lands can be 
charged by the United States with the amount of bonds which were 
actually assigned that they have after due diligence been unproductive), 
they will, rather than incur the trouble and expense of litigation, and 
the serious inconvenience of delay, consent to the charge for the two 
bonds in the sixth class, and will, on condition that the lien of the 
United States be released, pay the amount of those bonds and the 
balance aforesaid not covered by the assignment of bonds. Were it 
submitted to my discretion I should not hesitate an acceptance of 
this proposition.” 

It is difficult to see how the United States could recover in such a 
case. It had accepted bonds to the extent of \$62,534.13 to cover a oi 
of 53,162.89; and, unless on a principle of “ heads ! win, tails you lose,” 
it had accepteg them for.better or worse. Mr. Nicholas could not con- 
trol the measures of the Government to makethe most of his bonds, and 
if any fell short it was as much their fault as his (unless fraud were 
proved, whereas it is distinctly disclaimed) that such were accepted. 
This point, however, is not important to the present inquiry. Here was 
a clear offer to pay a certain amount,“ on reno ae that the lien of the 
United States be released.” It was accepted by the Agent of the 
Treasury (Pleasanton) August 21, 1824, in the following terms: ‘“ I con- 
cur with you that we cannot legally or equitably hold Mr. Nicholas’ 
estate for more than the amount of bonds assigned by him and also for 
the amount of the bonds placed by you under the sixth head of the 
summary A forwarded to me. All the other bonds have either been 
paid, or such indulgence has been given to and security required of the 
- parties as would operate a release of Mr Nicholas from all responsibility 
for them. If the representatives or purchasers, therefore, of Mr. 
Nicholas’ property will pay to you the sum of $6,273.99, which appears 
by your statement C to be principal and interest for which they are 
accountable, the lien which was given to the United States upon the 
property may be discharged.” 

The money was punctually paid. The United States Attorney, 
deducting his expenses ($309.21), duly forwarded it, and the warrant is 
signed by Richard Rush, Secretary of the Treasury. The warrant is 
endorsed as follows: “ Pay ment to Office Bank U.S. Richmond, March 
25, 1825, $6,075.12 by Robert Stanard, Dist. Att’y "Renee District of 
Virginia, Net Balance, deducting commissions, received in full discharge 
of Wilson C. Nicholas’ responsibility for the debt due by the said Ran- 
dolph to the U.S. in satisfaction of the mortgage granted by the said 
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Nicholas to the United States to secure the responsibility he assumed 
for said debt.” 

The reason why the bonds had fallen short was that interest had not 
been calculated on the interest remaining after the last installment was 
paid in 1810. Stanard had now estimated all conceivable interests, 
shown their precise amount, and that amount was exactly paid. It will 
be seen by the following statement, for which I am indebted to an 
eminent financier and accountant, that on March 25, 1825, the account 
was perfectly balanced: 


ee ee SD OI 6s cba cane veauenennietedd betkesnesanes $53,162 89 
To interest on the four equal annual installments of $13,290.72 each, 

computed from November 24, 1804, up to the respective dates of 

Se SIE OE SO Is 6b 06s dis dé cerictiveeneveesscces bencees II,49I 32 
Tc interest on each balance of the several installments remaining after 

deducting the amounts of the bonds assigned, from January 1, 








1807. to January Nts wacarnebakds Aiken «aa einheanl bee alate ad 98 19 

To interest on the total unpaid balance from January I, 1810, to Sep- 

I ae a daa eae ais a allitin ta Geen $1,952 09 

From Septeniber i, 26204, to March 25, 280666 ccccccccccces 110 34 
2,062 43 

To amount of bonds of Class C, charged back, with interest thereon, 
ee Se i ns 0665 5.500000 540s R ee enbesOseneteeens 2,103 63 
$68,918 46 

cz. 

By total amount of bonds assigned from January 1, 1807, to January 

ETT ETT ETE TOTO TTT TCU TT OCT TTT Te 62,534 13 


By amount received by Robt. Stanard, United States Attorney at 

Richmond, and remitted to the Treasury March 25, 1825, in full 

discharge of the liability of Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Randolph, net 6,075 12 
By expenses and costs on said payment of $6,075 12, retained........ 309 21 





$68,918 46 
Even if the account had not been exactly balanced—as it was—it is 
amazing to think that any one could have ventured to reopen it after 
the full discharge of Nicholas, March 25, 1825, already quoted. Nicholas 
had been summoned from his grave, appeared by his assigns, told that 
his bonds had not turned out so well as the Treasury expected, had 
denied their right to burden him with their failure, but, wishing to sleep 
in peace, had paid the deficit named by the Government itself. He had 
borne away a complete release. Treasury-Agent Pleasanton and Dis- 
trict-Attorney Stanard consicered the whole matter forever settled. 
But it is not so easy to lay a phantom once evoked. Notwithstanding 
his exactness in other things, Stanard had been inaccurate in stating 
that to the amount of any deficit in the result of bonds accepted, w ith- 
out suggestion of fraud, “Mr. Nicholas was a delinquent.” The securities, 
the foresight, or the diligence of the Government may have been delin- 
quent, but not the man who had offered payments they were free to 
reject. This dragging back of Nicholas into the matter involved a 
principle not recognized 1n Stanard’s estimates. He had given Nicholas 
credit for the face value of the bonds assigned—$62,534.13—and only 
demanded of him certain arrearage of interest, which, by the way, 
nobody had remembered till he was dead. But to Somebody in the 
Treasury at that time, it appeared only logical that if Nicholas was still 
chargeable in the matter at all it was necessary to keep a running 
account with him. So this Somebody estimated the actual moneys 
successively paid into the Treasury, and credited these to Nicholas, 
instead of the amount of bonds received by the Government in 1807-10 
as price of his and Randolph’s discharge. The actual receipts in 1824 
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fell short of the original debt by $8,955.13. That was the sum on the 
loss side when the Stanard money came in—$6,075.12. Then the 
mysterious Somebody wrote on this very warrant, with its full discharge 
of Nicholas—wrote in pencil, but did not sign the words: “ Balance 
due from him, No. 47,540—$8,955.13," (The number refers to a First 
Auditor’s Report, August 17, 1824.) If Stanard’s estimate be ignored, 
and the full discharge, given on receipt of the sum agreed on between 
the Government and its attorney as all it could claim, be disregarded, it 
requires but simplest subtraction to leave a debit against Nicholas of 
$2,880.01. The “ Randolph debt ” seems to have become a pet in the 
Treasury Department, and here was a snug little balance which would 
admit of its entrance on a new departure. 

The darling debt was presently again threatened with extinction. 
Certain lands in Virginia, which had been mortgaged to secure two of 
the Nicholas bonds, were put up at auction in 1830, and bid in by the 
Government for $3,950. These lands were afterwards (January 28, 1833) 
sold by the Government for $10,596.22. Of this last sum there had been 
received into the Treasury by March 31, 1834, the amount of $6,664.12, 
the rest being secured and subsequently paid. Now, it would appear 
that the Somebody who ten years before had insisted on charging 
Nicholas with a fictitious balance ($2,880.01), after the Secretary of the 
Treasury had signed his final release, had been succeeded in the depart- 
ment by a Somebodyelse, who supposed that what was sauce for 
the Government was sauce for Nicholas. If Nicholas was still to be 
charged when his bonds fell short, he must be credited when they 
exceeded. Consequently this Somebodyelse credited the account with 
the sums received on the lands sold in 1833, with the result of leaving 


in the Treasury the certificate of its indebtedness to Randolph, referred 
to in the beginning of this paper: 
Edmund Randolph, late Secretary of State. Dr. 
To balance due per report No. 52,505—$2,880.c1 
By warrants in favor of Treasurer Contra. 
EE cs ncawnd end deee ones neous $1,993.12 
1834, March 31, No. 1234 





$6,664.12 


en I Me 6 nk cb covens oes eneeeesasaees $3,784.11 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Oct. 20, 1834, 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 

However melancholy this outcome of the pet account, it might have 
been supposed that this “ balance due him” would be paid to the heirs 
of Nicholas; or at any rate that the account was hermetically closed. 
But the department would not part with its darling debt so easily; 
within twenty-five days of the Register’s certificate of a “balance due 
him,” a comptroller’s certificate made Randolph a debtor to the Govern- 
ment to the amount now standing against him, $61,355.07! 

The way in which this financial feat was achieved was as follows: The 
$6,664.12 was, in the pursuant settlement (Nov. 14, 1834), duly credited 
to “ Randolph,” but also debited against him. There it stands to-day, 
credited and debited on side by side pages. Instead of it, “ Randolph” 
(whose name now supersedes Nicholas) is credited with the $3,950 for 
which the Government had bid inthe lands. Even this set-off against 
the $2,880.01 left the Government in debt to “Randolph ” $1,069.99. 
But this intolerable result was escaped, and the pet debt made eternal, 
by the magnificent stroke of charging “ Randolph” with interest on 
the whole judgment debt from November 23, 1804, to October 22, 1834. 
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This, after deducting the admitted “balance due him” ($1,069.99), 
created the default just laid before Congress—$61,355.07. 

Such was the “ readjustment ” made by Virgil Maxcy, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, in 1834. But in 1856 F. B. Streeter, Solicitor of the Treasury, 
investigated the account, and recognized errors enough in the adjust- 
ment of 1834 to call the attention of Secretary Guthrie to them. On 


this Secretary Guthrie wrote to T. L. Smith, First Auditor, as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 28, 1856. 

SiR: I enclose herewith a letter from the Solicitor of the Treasury giving a history 
of the case of Edmund Randolph, deceased, late Secretary of State, and explaining the 
principles on which the final settlement of his account was made in your office in the 
year 1834. The fact stated by the Solicitor, that whilst the debt is discharged, according 
to judicial and other proceedings had thereon, including payments made, and the 
United States have no longer any claim on his estate, that settlement shows a balance 
due from it to the United States of $61,355.07, is sufficient of itself to show that the 
settlement was erroneous. Such being the case | have to request that you will revise 
and readjust the said account in order that it may truly and properly exhibit its actual 
condition. 

(r.) You will credit Mr. Randolph with the payments made separately for principal 
and interest arising from collections on bonds assigned by W. C. Nicholas as stated by 
the Solicitor, the amount of which payments does not appear from his letters. (2.) 
You will credit the account with the amount of those bonds assigned by W.C Nicholas 
which proved unproductive, and by want of due diligence on the part of the United 
States, in respect of which the United States have lost their remedy, under the mort- 
gage given by Mr. Nicholas on certain real estate, these lands being all those set forth 
on the exhibit of Mr. Stanard marked A, except two; the reason of which exception, as 
Mr. Stanard states, will appear in said exhibit. (3.) You will charge and credit said 
account with interest, as the same was properly chargeable and paid. (4.) You will 
also credit the account with $3,950, the amount at which a certain piece of land was bid 
in for the United States. The difference between that sum and the amount for which 
the land was subsequently sold—being $6,646.22—should have been, and I presume 
was, covered as a miscellaneous receipt into tne Treasury. (5.) The debits and credits 
will, if the statements of the Solicitor be correct, balance and cluse the account of Mr. 
Randolph, with the exception of the amount of difference between the sum of $6,384.33 
collected and $6,075.12 paid over by Mr. Stanard (namely, $309.21), which the Solicitor 
supposes was retained for costs and expenses, and which, considering the death of Mr. 
Stanard and the length of time that has elapsed since his payment, you are authorized 
to treat as such. 

When you have completed this revision and readjustment you will report the result 
to this department. I am very respectfully, 

JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Of this important order by the Secretary of the Treasury no notice 
whatever appears to have been taken. Persistent searches have failed 
to discover any further document. It would seem incredible that such 
a command from the head of a department should remain unfulfilled ; 
yet such is the fact. In consequence of this neglect, an executive docu- 
ment has this year been published, which adds another to the libels on a 
statesman whose life was one of service and sacrifice for his country. 

The result has proved that the United States made a good 
bargain with Randolph and Nicholas. The Treasury has received 
a total of $60,879.10 in cash for a judgment in its favor of 
$53,162.89. The Government is in pocket $7,716.21. But whether the 
Government lost or gained has nothing to do with either Randolph 
or Nicholas, and the publication of Randolph’s name in connection 
with the deficit, even were this not fictitious, has the effect of a 
libel. The interest out .of which this mythical defalcation was made in 
1834 was indeed arbitrary; one can only wonder why, in the recent 
executive document, it was not calculated up to 1887. The shades of 
Randolph and Nicholas may vary the remark of Artemus Ward, and say 
for evermore “In the midst of death we are in debt.” But the position 
of Guthrie is certainly sound. The Government having approved and 
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entered into the agreement with Nicholas to discharge the judgment 
debt of $53,162.89 against Randolph, in four equal annual installments of 
$13,290.72 each, by the assignment of bonds to the United States secured 
by real estate, beginning January 1, 1807, the interest should be com- 
puted on the several installments in the manner already shown, and the 
actual face amount of the bonds assigned credited, zo¢ the moneys 
derived therefrom. The Government took these bonds for better or 
worse in discharge of Randolph’s liability assumed by Nicholas. It 
follows that the amounts received in payment of these bonds, or from 
lands sold on account thereof, are moneys of the Government, foreign 
to the proper settlement of the Randolph-Nicholas account, which was 
really paid in bonds and not in money. The continuance of Randolph’s 
name on the Treasury books misled blundering accountants into the 
notion that the Government, in realizing its bonds, was pursuing him. 
The scores of mortgages were personified as Randolph. Aided by 
incredible mistakes, the myth, despite the effort of Guthrie to arrest it, 
has grown to its present proportions, and Randolph, who paid and over- 
paid the claim of the Government, at cost of all his possessions, is, by a 
trick of words, impaled on the pen of a blundering accountant as a 
defaulter. 

It may be that in the coming year some Senator may recall the fact 


that when, just a century before, the fate of the Constitution was trem- 


bling in the balance, its ratification was secured mainly by a Governor of 
Virginia, and may consider that the centennial of thay event should not 
pass without leaving the name of that Governor, Edmund Randolph, 
free from this persistent and purely fictitious libel.—J/oncure D. Conway 
in New York Evening Post. 


NEW LAND SUPPLY. 


Mr. Morton Frewen, of London, urges that American stock raisers, 
who are beginning to find land growing scarce, be invited to emigrate to 
the province of British Columbia, where, he says, there are ample pastur- 
ages for vast herds. It is curious to find Mr. Frewen arguing that cold 
winters are not responsible for the mortality among cattle recently 
observed in the United States, but that, rather, the trouble is with the 
overcrowding of the ranges. We fancy that the cattle owners of the 
United States who have seen their stock frozen to death on the plains 
during recent winters will consider sometime before turning away from 
the warm pasturages and open winters which northern Mexico offers 
and going to the bleak country north of Washington Territory. Mr. 
Frewen has one idea with which we can agree, and that is that more atten- 
tion will hereafter be given to careful breeding. The tendency towards 
the improvement of the herds by the introduction of thoroughbred 
cattle is observable not only in the United States, but in this country. 
All through the northern tier of States the hacendados are importing 
thoroughbreds, some stock raisers sending as far as Canada for their 
bulls. Unquestionably the wretched beef supply of this capital indicates 
the necessity of giving more attention to cattle breeding 1n central and 
southern Mexico. 











THE BANK OF FRANCE, 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

Next to the Bank of England the Bank of France is the largest and 
most important of all the other banks in Europe. Occupying very 
nearly the same position in France as the Bank of England does in this 
country, it is in many respects similar, and performs for the country the 
same kind of duties. The public moneys are deposited with the Bank 
of France ; it alone has the sole right of issuing notes in that country. 
(This is what Sir Robert Peel would have attached to the privileges of 
the Bank of England, if he had been able ; but usage and vested interests 
were too powerful.) Its capital is possessed by a proprietary whose 
liabilities are of a similar nature to those of any other banking institu- 
tion. It opens accounts with properly introduced persons, and keeps in 
its coffers the metallic reserves. 

Having mentioned these analogies between these two great banks, 
there are points where their conduct diverges. The transactions of the 
Bank of England are on a larger scale, owing to the larger mercantile 

operations in that country. The commercial habits of the French are 
plainly indicated in the class of bill business which their chief bank 
undertakes. During the whole of last year it discounted no fewer than 

1,590,839 bills under £4, most of them payable at private addresses. It 
is an unusual thing for an English banker to take a bill under £10, and 
he will require satisfactory reasons for discounting bills payable at private 
addresses. It is presumed here that in such a case the acceptor cannot 
be a substantial man, or he would have a banker. 

Another point of divergence, again, is in the government of the bank, 
wherein the French have shown their belief in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of Government control. Our own Government cannot in 
any way interfere with the operations of the Bank of England, except in 
respect of its note issue. The French Bank is presided over by a 
Governor, appointed by the Government, who also appoints the two 
Deputy Governors. The three highest offices are thus held by Govern- 
ment men ; and the office ot the Governor is held for life. It is his duty 
to see that the obligations imposed upon the bank by the Government 
are in all respects carried out and to act as the connecting link between 
itand Government. In addition to Governor and two Deputy Govern- 

ors, the General Assembly, consisting of 200 of the largest shareholders, 
elect the General Council, which is made up of fifteen Regents and three 
Censors. The manufacturing and trading interests are supposed to be 
duly represented in the Council, for five of the Kegents must be chosen 
from each of these bodies. There is yet another committee of twelve 
persons, who must be shareholders carrying on business in Paris, 
appointed by the Censors. This committee has the responsibility of 
examining and passing all the bills taken for discount. 

The bank was established in 1803 by the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Its constitution has been slightly modified from time to time, as circum- 
stances have required. It has been successfully and prudently managed, 
though there have been times when its existence has been threatened. 
In 1848, during the revolution, it made large advances to the Govern- 
ment and to the City of Paris, which, combined with a severe drain on its 
gold, strained its resources to so great an extent that it was compelled 
to suspend specie payments. To lessen the evil of this measure and 
limit the inconvenience arising therefrom, its notes were made and have 
continued to be legal tender. 
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THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


A book has been written about this famous family which was noticed 
in the last number of the magazine. The founder of the house, says 
the C7zncznnaté Commercial Gazette, from which the following: account 
is taken, was Mayer Amschel Rothschild, who was born in the Jewish 
quarter of Frankfort, in 1755. His parents, people of small means, 
trained him to be a rabbi, but his fellow-Jews of Frankfort were 
intensely devoted to money-making, and Amschel preferred business to 
theology. At college his favorite amusement was dabbling in numis- 
matics. On reaching the age of twelve he was behind the counter of a 
Hanover banker named Oppenheim. He saved every cent possible, and 
in due time became a partner in the bank. Then he set up for himself, 
dealing chiefly in old coin and bullion. Profits were small at first, but 
his energy was untiring, and his honesty was noted. At length he was 
recommended to the Landgrave of Hesse, who had a private fortune of 
thirty-six million thalers, and needed a financial agent. The Landgrave 
made the appointment, and had no occasion to regret it. He had been 
selling the services of his soldiers to England and Prussia, and thus, in 
1806, drew upon himself the wrath of Napoleon. The French troops 
pillaged Frankfort, Rothschild’s houses among the rest. But the Jew 
banker had buried the Landgrave’s millions in his garden and cellar, and 
saved them. The use of this capital made Rothschild a man of import- 
ance to borrowing nations. The Landgrave’s money was in English 
funds, considered at that time the only safe investment. The agency 
eventually passed to Amschel’s third son, Nathan, in London, who was 
allowed to sell out and invest the stocks confided to him as he pleased. 
Amschel furnished the money to pay Wellington’s army in Spain, and 
made a million in the transaction. His own first million rapidly multi- 
plied 1n his hands. 

Mayer Amschel died on the 13th of September, 1812, in his sixty- 
seventh year. With his last breath he enjoined his five sons, who had 
been summoned to his bedside, to remain faithful to the law of Moses, 
to continue united to the end. and to undertake nothing without hav- 
ing first consulted their mother—who survived until 1849, reaching the 
age of ninety-six. “Observe these three points,” he said, “and you 
will soon be rich among the richest, and the world will belong to 
you.” The sons, soon after his death, established a pentarchy. Anselm 
Mayer retained command of the original house in Frankfort, Solomon 
went to Vienna, Nathan to London, James to Paris, and Carl to Naples. 
It was an era in Europe of many wars. The turbulent Bonaparte was 
practically the Rothschilds’ best money-breeder. It took the joint capi- 
tal, as well as the joint armies, of Europe to put him under. The wealth 
of the Rothschilds increased with every campaign. 

The second period in the firm’s history dates from 1812 to 1826. 
Nathan, who had settled in London, during this time directed their 
most important transactions, and their business was chiefly the issuing 
of State loans and the emission of Government funds. This business 
raised the house to a position of power which no other banking firm 
has ever attained. Its influence was so great during this period that no 
war could be undertaken without the assistance of the Rothschilds. 
They held the money market so entirely in their hands that they could 
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withhold or procure the necessary funds. This was the period in Eu- 
ropean history when Government securities began to be negotiable in 
all the leading continental markets. From this time is dated the 
beginning of stock gambling, and no parties did more to promote it 
than the children of the original Rothschild. 

The third period in the firm’s history is reckoned from 1830 to the 
present time. A little earlier, in the year 1825, the speculative mania 
reached a crisis in England, and the Bank of England was only saved 
from suspension by the loyal support of Nathan Rothschild, who placed 
his fortune at its disposal. In the year 1830 was another trying time, 
when the Rothschilds again rendered special services to England. In 
1848 the French Government broke away from the dictatorial terms of 
the German bankers, and their supremacy in the great financial markets 
of Europe was destroyed. Since that time the great firm has pursued 
a different policy. They have given their attention to the formation of 
railway, mining and other industrial enterprises. This has forced them 
to take a place on the level with other great banking houses, but noth- 
ing has impaired their ability to cope with colossal enterprises or 
restrained them from the occasional diversions which go with their his- 
torical fame. It was their money loaned to the British Government 
which secured the control of the Suez Canal to the English, and there is 
no great enterprise going on in any part of the civilized world in which 
they have not some sort of investment to-day. 

Nothing was more simple than the way in which they won their enor- 
mous profits. They would issue a loan at a certain price, perhaps 
already 2 or 3 per cent. above the contract price. This was a handsome 
profit to start with. Then they manipulated the Stock Exchange by 
buying, selling and reselling the same stocks continuously, until the 
profits reached an enormous figure. They used every device to manip- 
ulate the money markets, and usually obtained important news in 
advance of the governments interested. The brothers worked together; 
they were known to be masters of the financial situations, and they had 
the prestige of unbroken success. There is but one power in Europe, 
said the French writer Weill, and that is Rothschild. His satellites are 
a dozen other banking firms; his soldiers, his squires, all respectable 
men of business and merchants, and his sword is speculation. Roths- 
child is a consequence that was bound to appear, and if it had not been 
a Rothschild, it would have been some one else. He is a primary con- 
sequence, called into existence by the principles which have guided the 
European States since 1813. Rothschild had need of the States to be- 
come a Rothschild, while the States on their side required a Roths- 
child. 

Nathan, the brother who settled in England, was the principal leader 
of the house after the decease of Mayer Amschel. Anselm Mayer, who 
remained at Frankfort, concentrated his whole strength in business, but 
his English brother was a greater financier, a greater speculator and 
manipulator, and, although self-taught, of more solid and useful acquire- 
ments. He was the first to give the firm its cosmopolitan character. He 
served all the governments of Europe in turn, and gained for his family 
a reputation and consideration such as no other firm has ever enjoyed. 
His choice of London as the best opening of a branch business of the 
house is a convincing proof of the natural shrewdness of the man. His 
speculations were so bold that when he had won the heart of the 
daughter of a wealthy London Jew, her father prudently asked for some 
proof of his reputed wealth. Nathan replied that as far as wealth and 
good character went, he could not do better than give him all his 
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daughters in marriage. On one occasion he forced even the Bank of 
England to confess that it was no match for the finesse of the great 
financier. Rothschild required a certain amount of bullion for an opera- 
tion which he had in hand. It was loaned on condition that it should 
be returned on acertain day. Rothschild appeared on the appointed 
day and produced a bundle of notes for the amount. The directors 
reminded him that they had touched their reserve in order to oblige him. 
“ Very well,”’ he is reported to have said, “return me my notes, I dare 
say your cashier will honor them with gold from your vaults, and then 
I can return your bullion.” This story is characteristic of the man. 
Nathan attributed much of his success to the observance of two max- 
ims. One wasthis: “I wasan off-hand man; I made a bargain at once.” 
Another was this: “I have seen many clever men, very clever men, 
who had not shoes to their feet. I never act withthem. Their advice 
sounds very well, but fate is against them.” 

When Nathan was near his end a guest said to him: “I hope that 
your children are not too fond of money and business to the exclusion 
of more important things. I am sure you would not wish that?” “J 
am sure I should wish that,” was the reply. “I wish them to give mind, 
soul, heart and body—everything to business. That is the way to be 
happy. It requires a great deal of boldness and a great deal of caution 
to make a great fortune, and when you have got it, you require ten times 
as much wit to keep it.” 

Nathan Mayer died in 1836. The son who succeeded him in the man- 
agement of the business in England was Lionel, who inherited his 
father’s capacity for financial affairs. There was a long struggle in the 
English Parliament over his unwillingness to assent to take the Chris- 
tian oath required for qualification as a member, but he was finally 
allowed to take it as a Jew on the Old Testament. He was a great suf- 
ferer from rheumatic gout, brought on by exposure on the hunting field. 
Between the pains of his limbs and the distractions of his business his 
temper often gave way, but his natural disposition was kind and benev- 
olent. He died in 1879, but his infirmities did not prevent his attention 
to business up to the last hour of his life. The destinies of the firm 
since the death of Baron Lionel have rested in the hands of his three 
sons, of whom Sir Nathaniel, the present Lord Rothschild, is in reality 
the ruler of the fortunes of the London firm. The entire family is still 
united in its business interests, though one of the daughters is married 
to a Christian nobleman, and their well-known caution still rules the 
dealings of the house. Baron Alphonse, eldest son of Baron James, is 
now at the head of the Paris establishment. The Baron James, young- 
est of the five sons of the founder, outlived his brothers, dying in 1868. 
The Naples establishment has since ceased to exist. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 
GOLD DISCOVERY ON ALASKA ISLANDS. 


Samples of ore from a new mining discovery in Alaska are on exhibi- 
tion at the office of George W. Sessions, in Nevada block. The new 
mines are on Ounga island, one of the Choumagin group, 100 miles west 
of Sitka, 200 miles east of Ounalaska, and 1,200 miles north of San 
Francisco. The island is near the southwestern shore of the Alaskan 
peninsula. It is about fourteen miles long and six wide. George C. 
King, who went there for the Sitka Mining and Commercial Company 
last summer to look for coal and copper found the ledge in September. 
In December another expedition of the same company went up and 
made more careful investigation. The result was that early in April 
another expedition, with a number of miners, a five stamp mill, and sup- 
plies, landed on the island. 

Active work was begun on the ledge. It has been traced for some 
10,000 feet. It was found that the porphyry hanging wall on the east 
was 200 feet from the outcrop, the granite foot wall on the west was 800 
feet from the outcrop, and the outcrop was at no point less than Ioo 
feet in width. 

To determine the value of the rock in the ledge, two crosscuts were 
started—one from the east side and one from the west—at a vertical 
depth of 50 feet. The crosscut from the west, at a distance of 20 feet, 
struck a body of galena ore, which was from two to four feet thick in the 
bottom of the cut, the day before Mr. Sessions left for home. The 
assays were from $5 to $200 in gold and silver, and the ore also carried 
from 70 to 80 per cent galena, which alone, at present quotations, is worth 
$80 per ton. 

It will be remembered that the big mine of Alaska, known as the 
Treadwell, is on an island—Douglass—and there are plenty more islands 
to prospect. This new discovery will doubtless cause a more vigorous 
prospecting on the islands as well as mainland of Alaska. A mining 
district has been formed on Ounga Island, where the big ledge has been 
discovered.—Min. and Scz. Press. 


KRUPP AS AN EMPLOYER. 


Gunmaker Krupp’s labors in behalf of his workmen have endeared 
him to thousands. More than twenty years ago he began to build good 
dwelling houses for his men. He built about 150 at first. Year after 
year they have been added to, and now there are more than four 
thousand of these family dwellings, in which over sixteen thousand 
persons live. The annual rent is $16 to $45, deducted from the wages 
of the employes. Then there have been boarding-houses erected for 
unmarried laborers, about two thousand being thus accommodated. 
The cost per man is 20 cents a day. There are superior boarding-houses 
for the skilled workmen, and in these the rent is twenty-seven cents per 
day. The most important institution of all is the supply store. Here 
everything issoldat cost. Thereis a great central building, and connected 
with it are twenty or more shops. Everything ts on a rigid cash system; 
and nearly all the articles desired by a family or individual may be 
bought—clothing, groceries and utensils. There is also a brewery which 
dispenses beer at cost price. It is usual for the employe to get from 
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his foreman tickets entitling him to so much bread or beer, and he is 
charged with them, the amount being deducted from his wages. Every 
day is pay day at the works, the men in one department being paid to- 
day, for instance, and those in another department to-morrow. Besides 
all this, Krupp erected two hospitals, a non-sectarian free school, six in- 
dustrial schools, one for adults, and two for females, the fee being 50 
cents a month, from which the poor are relieved. Then, too, he built 
several churches. And there is also a sick and pensions fund, of which 
every foreman and workman is required to be a member. Each con- 
tributes half a day’s pay as entrance fee, and an annual fee apportioned 
to his wages. Physicians and surgeons are employed on salaries, and 
for an additional fee of $1 the workman may secure free medical treat- 
ment for his wife and children. Pensions are paid to men permanently 
disabled in the works. The highest pension is $25 a month, the average 
being $14. The average pension given widows is $8.50 a mnoth. Krupp 
also secured at low rates arrangements with a number of life insurance 
companies for the benefit of his men. 


BRAZIL’S SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The sugar merchants of Rio Janeiro recently held’a meeting at which 
there was reached an exposition of the state of the sugar trade. It 
seems that in some of the most important sugar districts of the empire 


‘the planters receive for their raw sugar only from one to two cents a 


pound, and that the country is seriously threatened with the total ruin 
of its sugar industry. It was resolved to organize an association, defend 
the important interests in jeopardy, and one of the articles of the pro- 
gramme of this association favors the policy of negotiating commercial 
treaties with sugar-consuming countries, and especially a treaty of 
reciprocity with the United States, for the purpose of increasing the 
consumption of Brazilian sugar amongst its population, since that 
republic is in a position to become the principal sugar market of the 
world. Brazil at present exports annually from 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
of sugar, corresponding to about one-fourth of the quantity consumed 
in the United States. It preserves vast tracts of land admirably adapted 
to cane culture, so that with remunerative prices and an adequate supply 
of labor it could easily furnish all the sugar needed for our consumption, 
beyond what is produced on our own soil, as it already supplies us with 
the greater part of the coffee which we consume. And, although the 
balance of trade is now largely against us and the increased consumption 
of Brazilian sugar would greatly augment the amount of our importations 
from Brazil, there can be no doubt of our ability to ship to that country 
merchandise at least equal in value to that which we would receive 
therefrom, if the Brazilian Government, to save its sugar industry from 
ruin, should admit our products on terms that will enable us to under- 
sell our European competitors. A commercial treaty, properly framed, 
would permit us to accomplish immediately that which must otherwise 
be the result of many years of toilsome and unremitting labor.—Zoszon 
Transcript. 
EXCESSIVE COMPETITION. 


While a fair amount of competition is a good thing, there are plenty 
of examples to show that too much competition is likely to raise rather 
than lower prices; to deteriorate rather than improve quality. When 
one railroad is sufficient for all the business offered, the second road 
may cheapen the price for carrying for a time, but eventually there will 
almost inevitably be consolidation, or such an arrangement as will per- 
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mit increase of prices beyond the original tariff. The reason is plain 
enough. By the construction of the second road twice as much money 
as is necessary to do the business is invested, the running expenses are 
nearly doubled, and with the roads it is a question of getting extravagant 
rates or losing money. Then again we have the modern “trust,” about 
which no one seems to know anything in particular except that it is 
something devised to avoid responsibility and raise prices. When com- 
petition gets sharp in some of the great branches of industry the “trust” 
offers means of controlling prices and effectually preventing further 
competition. There is as much danger, in many things, from too much 
as from too little competition. Broadly speaking, it is unfortunate for 
the whole people of the country when competition reduces the price of 
any manufactured article below that which permits the manufacturer to 
pay liberai wages and make a fair profit, always supposing him to use the 
best means at hand in conducting his business.—American Machinist. 
ENGLISH REVENVE STATISTICS. 

Two sides of English social life are strangely contrasted in the con- 
tributions to the public purse for the financial year ended the 31st of 
March last. A sum of £178,403 was contributed by persons, presumably 
of sound physical constitution, to entitle them “to kill game,” and a 
nearly similar amount, or £179,071, was contributed by manufacturers of 
patent medicines seeking to cure ailing humanity. The statistics to 
hand in connection with the latter source of public revenue are peculiarly 
interesting as indicating the utility of a colossal system of advertising, 
as well as the increasing number of persons suffering from temporary or 
chronic illness who are prepared to accept the assurances of patent 
medicine manufacturers that their wares possess the qualities attributed 
tothem. In 1865 the total number of patent medicine labels issued by 
the excise authorities was 7,074,668, and the receipts £55,333. Ten years 
later the number of labels had increased to 14,824,173, and the receipts 
to £114,323, while last year the number of labels was yet higher at 21,- 
468,718. The percentage of increase in the first period of eleven years 
(1865-75) was 109.54 for labels and 106.61 for duty; in the second period, 
it was 35.25 and 45.43 respectively, Though the quantity of patent 
medicines placed upon the market did not increase in as large a propor- 
tion between 1876-86 as between 1865-75, the public demand appears to 
be more general from the fact that the number of vendors increased by 
35 per cent. during the recent, as against 26 per cent. in the earlier 
period. As the label duty is equivalent to one-eighth of the value of the 
article stamped, we have a ready means of ascertaining the approximate 
annual expenditure of the population of the British islands for patent 
medicines. Within twenty-one years it has risen from £ 497,997 to £ 1,- 
611,639.— The Beacon. 


COMPENSATION FOR INFURIES TO WORKMEN, 


At a recent meeting in Berlin of surgeons attached to railway work- 
shops, a scale of unfitness for work was drawn up. A standard of 100 
per cent. was agreed to as representing the loss of both eyes, both arms 
or hands, both legs or feet, and one arm or hand, and one foot. The 
remaining possible injuries were classified as follows :—Right hand, 60 
per cent. ; one foot, 50 per cent.; left hand, 40 per cent.; right thumb, 
33% per cent.; one eye, 22 per cent. ; left thumb, 14 per cent.; first finger 
of right hand, 14 per cent.; first finger of left hand, 8 per cent.; any 
other finger of right hand, 6 per cent.; any other finger of left hand, 4 
per cent. It is remarked by the Co/orzst, of Vienna, that the valuation 
of the right thumb at 11% per cent. more than one eye is curious. 
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EAST INDIA RAILWAYS—OPERATIONS LAST YEAR. 


The last annual preliminary report on Indian railways shows that dur- 
ing the year 1886 the various lines continued to enjoy the prosperous 
career which has now for some years marked their progress. Excluding 
indirect charges, they yielded 5.90 per cent. on capital, against 5.84 the 
previous twelve months. The mileage open for traffic now amounts to 
13,3904 miles, of which 1,025% miles were constructed during the year 
under review. The outlay on Indian railways has reached more than 
178 millions sterling. Last year the lines carried 88,436,318 passengers, 
as compared with 80,864,779 in 1885 and nearly 74,000,000 in 1884; while 
the merchandise traffic amounted to 19,576,365 tons, in comparison with 
18,925,385 tons in 1885 and 16,500,000 tons in the preceding twelve 
months. Of the gross receipts, 579 lakhs were earned by the coaching 
traffic and 1,238 lakhs by the goods traffic. The greater portion of the 
passenger traffic consists of third-class passengers; indeed, they con- 
Stitute 97.21 per cent. of the whole number carried ; second-class passen- 
gers were 2.35 per cent. and first-class only 0.44 per cent. of the total. 
The employes on Indian railways number an army of 219,672 persons, 
of whom 4,460, are Europeans, 4,830 Eurasians and 210,382 natives. 


EXTENSION OF A PATENT, 


The Commissioner of Patents has directed that the patent for a certain 
fluting machine be extended seven years from June I, 1883. This will 
be the first case in ten years in which an extension of a patent has been 
granted. The last case was in 1877, when the patent on wood pulp was 
extended for seven years, making the total life of the patent 24 years. 
This extension of the life of a patent was at that time condemned by 
popular opinion, and for that reason no enabling acts of this character 
have been adopted by Congress. Up to 1874 the power of extending 
the time of a patent was vested in the Commissioner of Patents, but then 
it was assumed by Congress. From 1873 to 1877 there were 354 exten- 
sions granted, but the bulk of these was in the first two years, when the 
Commissioner of Patents had the authority to extend the time. In 1875 
there were only 40 extensions granted, and in 1876 and 1877 three each. 
This particular reissue was made upon authority of an act of Congress 
which became a law August 4, 1886, and authorized the Commissioner of 
Patents to take testimony in regard to this particular patent, and if, 
upon the evidence placed before him, he should conclude that the peti- 
tioner had not been compensated for the time and ingenuity spent in 
perfecting the patent the Commissioner shall have authority to extend 
it for seven years, beginning with June 1, 1883. The Commissioner has 
taken the testimony as directed by the law, and has decided upon the 
reissue of the patent. 


TERMS OF CREDIT IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


The following data regarding the terms of credit allowed in various. 
countries are derived from reports of United States consuls published 
by the Government: It appears that in Germany the credit system is 
very widespread, and that the time allowed purchasers to settle their 
accounts is generally much longer than in France and England. Nearly 
every commercial and manufacturing branch of business has its own 
particular terms of credit, and there is no uniformity in this respect. 

In England, a payment of the price of the goods delivered is required 
at the end of three months, dating from the day of shipment. In 
France, a four-months’ acceptance is required to be sent in settlement 
of the invoice. In Italy, but little credit business is done, and none 
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without good security being given. In Spain, four-fifths of the trans- 
actions are done on a cash basis, while in Portugal great liberality is 
shown, and quite a long credit is usually allowed. In Austria, it is 
scarcely possible to do business without allowing a very long credit, 
which is nearly always one of six months. In Turkey, even objects of 

rime necessity are sold on credit, and in this country, as well as in 
Binsin the time allowed is in most cases twelve months. In Canada, 
settlements are made at the end of thirty days, with a discount of five 
per cent. Sometimes a credit of from three to six months is allowed, 
but in this case there is no discount granted upon payment of the account. 

In Mexico, the large commercial houses willingly give credit of from 
six to eight months, and in the retail trade long terms are given custom- 
ers in which to settle their accounts. In Costa Rica, a credit of from 
six to twelve months is given in case of merchandise imported from 
Europe, in order that the goods may be easily and quickly disposed of. 
But since this system of credit has often led to losses, it is now being 
given up. In Cuba, the time fixed for payment is generally from four to 
five months after delivery of the goods. 

The consul general of the United States at Rio states that one of the 
greatest drawbacks to commercial intercourse with Brazil resides in the 
necessity of allowing too long a credit. At Rio Janeiro, as at Buenos 
Ayres, the minimum credit is six months, and often more. In the 
Bermudas, accounts are settled but once a year. The 30th of June is 
the day usually fixed for the payments. In Asia Minor, a credit of but 
two or three weeks is in most cases all that is allowed. In China it is 
not customary to give credit. Money is obtained from lenders, who 
exact an interest of from 8 to 12 per cent. Business is nearly always 
conducted upon a cash basis. In Australia, a credit of six months is 


generally allowed. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 





POWER OF NATIONAL BANKS TO Buy RAILROAD BONDSs. 


Is a national bank authorized by the National Banking Act to invest in railroad 
bonds secured by mortgage or otherwise ? 


REPLY.—This is an important question, and as we have been informed 
that a contrary opinion has, at one time at least, prevailed in the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, we have given it some consideration. And 
we think that under the Banking Act, as now administered, a national bank 
is authorized to invest its funds in the bonds of railroads and other business 
corporations, whether secured by mortgage or not. 

The Act says (R#. S. § 5,136, C/. 7) that national banks shall have ‘all 
such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of 
banking ; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of 
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exchange, and other evidences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying 
and selling exchange coin and bullion; by loaning money on _ personal 
security, etc., etc.” 

Mr. Justice Matthews, in giving the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
recent case of Zhe Mercantile National Bank v. New York, 121 U. §S.. 
156, also in last May number of this magazine, p. 846, includes in his 
enumeration of the powers of a national bank, that of ‘‘ negotiating loans 
and dealing in negotiable securities issued by the government, state, and 
national and municipal and other corporations”; and although the statement 
quoted was a dictum, not, perhaps, necessary for the decision of the case 
before the Court, we have little doubt that the opinion thus expressed will 
be followed when the point actually arises for decision. 

The Act says that a bank may discount evidences of debt. That a rail- 
road bond is an evidence of debt is beyond controversy; and notwithstand- 
ing some narrow decisions which have been made to the contrary, it is now 
settled, according to the best authorities, that to ‘‘ discount” includes within 
its meaning the words ‘‘ purchase” and ‘‘ buy.” (Adlantic State Bank v. 
Savery, 82 N. Y., 291; Smith v. Exchange Bank, 26 Ohio, 141; First 
National Bank vy. Sherburne, 14 Brad. (Ills.), 566; First National Bank v. 
Harris, 108 Mass., 514; BANKER’S MAGAZINE, Aug., 1887, p. 107.) 

A national bank is also empowered to loan money on ‘‘personal security.” 
That a railroad bond is personal security within the meaning of the Act is 
well settled. (See authorities cited in BANKER’S MAGAZINE, supra, p. III, 
also Zown of Lyons v. Lyons National Bank, 19 Blatchford, 289.) In the 
case last cited the title of a bank to certain coupons, from bonds issued by 
a town in aid of a railroad, was brought in question, and the Court said 
the bank might acquire title to them under the Act ‘‘by discounting them, 
or by loaning money on them as personal security, they being personal 
security.” 

The fact that railroad bonds are usually secured by a trust mortgage 
plainly does not bring them within the prohibition in the Act against taking 
mortgages of real estate; and it seems to us that this is one of the points 
upon which the Act ought to be liberally construed, in accordance with the 
general current of the best authorities. Considering the enormous quantity 
of railroad bonds in existence, and the immense and steady market therefor, 
there appears to be no reason why the national banks should not be per- 
mitted to deal in them as they may in Government bonds, the right to do 
which has never been doubted. 
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PREPAYMENT OF INTEREST.—Secretary Fairchild’s attention has been called to 
the fact that a misunderstanding prevails among holders of United Stater bonds in 
regard to the terms upon which they can obtain prepayment of interest under the 
provisions of the circular of Aug. 3, 1887. He has stated that the rebate of 2 per 
cent. provided in the circular is computed upon the amount of interest to be pre- 
paid, and not upon the principal of the bond. As an illustration, he said the holder 
of $100,000 pp cent. making application to day (Aug. 18) for prepayment of 
interest would receive a check for $2,242.90, based upon the following computation: 
Two quarters’ interest, $2,250; rebate at 2 per cent. for twelve days on $1125.74, 
and for one quarter and twelve days on the remainder, $6.36; total rebate, $7.10; 
total $2,242.90. Applications were received at the Treasury Department Thursday 
for prepayment of interest on bonds amounting to $2,828,300, making the total to 
date $65,610,450. 


SOMERSET, Ky.—The Directors of the new bank recently organized at that place, 
with $75,000 capital, have elected the following officers: S. A. Newell, president; 
G. P Sallee, vice president, Ike Phillips, cashier; John Inman, teller. The bank 
will be in operation October 1. It will be styled the People’s Bank. 


LUTHER BODMAN, president of the Hampshire County Bank of Northampton 
and well known throughout the Connecticut Valley as a banking man, and from 
his position as president of the Smith charities, and who died on the 16th of 
August, was born at Williamsburg, Dec. 11, 1814. He spent his boyhood there, 
entering a country store as clerk when he was nineteen years old. He went into 
business for himself at Charlemont when twenty-three years old, and went West 
five years later, remaining there twelve years, engaged in trading in wool and 
similar commodities. He was successful, and was able to give up his business in 
1854, after investing in a large Illinois farm He then came East, and was invited 
to assist in organizing a bank at Conway. He was elected president of the institu- 
tion, which position he held until 1864. He then resigned to accept the presidency 
of the Hampshire County Bank, just organized at Northampton, and held that 
position till his death. 


A WoMAN STOCKHOLDER.—Sarah S. Beecher is one of the seven shareholders 
in the Northwestern National Bank, where each share of stock is worth $700, says 
the Chicago Herald. ‘The entire stock of the Northwestern is held practically by 
two millionaires, George Sturges, the president, and Buckingham, a director. 
There are only 80 shares held outside of these two men, and Sarah S. Beecher, of 
Hillsboro, owns just half of these. The other 40 shares are held by representatives 
of very heavy deposit accounts, Comptroller Kirkman of the Northwestern road 
holding 10. Sarah S. Beecher was a very early stockholder, probably one of the 
original ones, and she got her 4oshares for $4,000. For many years, as far back, an 
old employe of the bank says, as the 70’s, the men active in the management tried 
to pick up all their floating stock. Their motive was a double one. They knew 
the value of the certificates better than anybody else, and that they were a good 
purchase. ‘The Northwestern Bank has, besides, always been a very close corpora- 
tion, which made money rapidly in an occult way in connection with grain insur- 
ance; and it was safer, a good deal, to have this money-making secret kept in very 
few heads. But neither President George Sturges, who owns 2,200 of the 2,500 
stock, nor anybody else, could ever get the Beecher stock. She can sell it now if 
she wants to for $28,000; and all these years she has averaged 40 per cent. divi- 
dendson it The list of the shareholders of the Northwestern ten years ago, includ- 
ing Sarah Beecher, comprised 50 people. Five years ago there were only 20 
people in the list. To-day there are only seven people, and really only five. 
Buckingham has part of his stock in his wife’s name, and George Sturges has 
some of his in the name of a relative. 
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EMIL SCHOENBERG, the Philadelphia forger who is missing, leaves debts aggre- 
gating $300,0co. 

THE BANK OF NEW AMSTERDAM, of New York City, will open on the 15th of 
September, under the presidency of Thomas C. Acton, the former United States 
Treasurer for New York. His unquestioned ability and sterling character well fit 
him for the position ; and the institution is sure to receive the strong contidence of 
the people. The vice-president is Frank Tilford, and @William H. Mellins has 
been chosen cashier. Mr Mellins has been connected for many years with the 
banks of New York in various capacities. He resigned the position of Assistant 
National Bank Examiner to accept the position of cashier of this bank. 


A BANK DEFAULTER’S CONFESSION.—Richard Seaman Scott, the paying teller 
of the Manhattan Bank of New York, who absconded in 1885 with $160,000 of the 
bank’s funds, and has since been in hiding, recently made a confession to Consul- 
General Waller, of London. He implicates John R Dunn, his wife’s cousin and a 
stock broker in New York city, in his rascality, and Dunn has been arrested on a 
suit to recover $140,000. According to Scott’s story he was for twenty years a 
trusted employe of the bank, latterly handling over $1,000,000 a day. To June 
I, 1885, he had abstracted various smali sums aggregating $10,000, and lost them 
in speculation. About this time there was a change in the bank’s administration, 
and fearing detection, Scott went to Dunn, then a lawyer, for advice. Dunn 
advised him to steal $1,000,000 and decamp. ‘‘ It will be enough to cripple the 
bank,” said Dunn, ‘‘ and will enable you to go to Canada. If you take a small 
amount people will laugh at you, but if you take a large amount people will say you 
are smart, and you will compel the bank to compromise.” Dunn instructed him 
in regard to the laws of extradition, telling him that if he had not altered the books 
he could not be extradited from Canada. This Scott hadnot done Dunn advised 
Scott to get an old suit of clothing, shave off his moustache, travel second class to 
Canada, disguise himself as much as possible, and do as little talking as possible. 
He advised Scott not to write to either himself or any friends in New York in the 
common way, because detectives often caught people by watching their correspond- 
ence. He also advised him to address him as ‘‘ W. M. Culverson, box No. 1,061, 
New York Post Office.” When Scott went to the bank the next day he took 
$300,000 in gold and silver certificates of the denomination of $5,000, $1,000 and 
$500, and placed them in a package which he concealed about his person. He met 
Dunn at Central Park and they went to a secluded spot and talked. Dunn asked 
him if he had any friend with whom to leave the money, telling him that under 
international treaties if he carried any stolen property into Canada he could be 
arrested and extradited. Scott said that he had noone. ‘* Then,” said Dunn, ‘‘I 
feel so warm a regard for cousin Lizzie (Scott’s wife), that I would do for you what 
I would do for no other person on earth, take charge of that package, the contents 
of which I need not know, and take care of it, subject to your order at all times.” 
He explained that if he took the money, knowing that it belonged to the bank, it 
would make him liable to felony. Scott the next day replaced the $300,000, deter- 
mined to make an effort to borrow enough money to make up the deficiency of 
$10,000. He failed to get the money, and determined to abscond. He concluded 
to only take $150,000, however, and save the clerks in the bank from having their 
salaries reduced to meet the deficiency, as he had read had been done in the 
case of the Park,Bank. The money he divided into two packages of $140,000 and 
$10,000. The larger package he gave to Dunn, and the same night, after assum- 
ing a disguise, he started for Canada. From Canada he went to London in 
September, 1885, and the following May his wife joined him. He corresponded 
with Dunn, and received money from him at various times, the whole amounting to 
$20,000. In December Scott says he had arranged a compromise with the bank, 
and was to pay $60,000 for a full release. He wrote to Dunn to get ready to pay 
that sum, when Dunn replied that he had lost the money in grain and stock speculz- 
tion. Scott did not believe this story, and made a clean breast of his crime to 
Consul-General Waller. Dunn was arrested Monday afternoon while standing at 
the ticker in his offie, and in default of$150,000 bail went to jail. He is thirty- 
eight years old, a bachelor, and lived in Brooklyn. He will be indicted. There is 
an indictment against Scott, but he cannot be extradited. He is forty-two years 
old. 
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Fort WorTH, TEXAS.—The debt of the Merchants’ National Bank of that 
place against Curtis & Atkinson and W. 5S. Ikard, for $25,000, so we learn on 
good authority, is amply secured. Besides other security, the bank has the first 
attachment on all their property, and will doubtless get the entire debt and interest 
and cost. 

DANIEL SPRAKER, president of the Mohawk River Bank at Fonda, N. Y., is 
probably the oldest bank president in the country. He has held his present posi- 
tion since the bank was founded, in 1835. He is now ninety years of age. He 
has been blind and deaf for some years, but has attended to his duties at the bank 
until within a short period. 

A PAYING PENNY BANK.—The twelfth annual report of the National Penny 
Bank, to Dec. 31, 1886, states that after providing for expenses a balance remains 
of £254 8s. 6d. The amount at the disposal of the bank is therefore sufficient to 
enable the payment of a dividend of 1% per cent., but the committee recommend 
that the question of paying a dividend be left over for this year, and that the 
amount of balance becarried forward. This result, although small, is the beginning 
of what the committee have always felt would ultimately result—namely, the establish- 
ment of a penny bank on such a basis that a dividend would be secured for the 
capital engaged.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

SMALL BILLs.—A Chicago national bank, in reply to an application to the 
United States Treasurer for $1 and $2 silver certificates, has received the following 
reply: On account of the unusual demand for these notes prior to the close of the 
last fiscal year, June 30, 1887, the supply became exhausted. Under the appro- 
priation available for the current year they are being rapidly prepared by the depart- 
ment, and when a sufficient supply has accumulated to warrant their general 
distribution you will be so advised through the press and by the Chicago office. 
They can only be obtained at present in return for mutilated ones and twos, legals, 
forwarded for redemption. 

HENRY M. Knox, the highly efficient superintendent of banks in Minnesota» 
has just issued the Banking Laws enacted by the last Legislature of that State, and 
also forms and instructions for the organization of State banks. His ‘* Cautions” 
to those who may be for the first time embarking in the business of banking are 
worth reproducing here. A word of caution may not be out of place to those who 
may be for the first time embarking in the business of banking. 1. The order of 
nature is growth, and no growth is healthful that is not gradual. Serious errors are 
more common during the first week of a bank’s existence, when a large amount of 
capital is to be made productive, than in years of its future history. Loans placed 
in large sums at that time as a temporary arrangement merely until something 
better offers, often prove to be permanent and unprofitable investments. Patience 
and careful scrutiny is better than haste to acquire at any risk of loss. 2. A proper 
and wide distribution of loans is always desirable. This is the province of a 
bank—to foster and build up all branches of legitimate business in the com- 
munity—déut mot at its own expense. Our best banks seldom reach the 15 per 
cent. limit of Sec. 47, and they find their sure advantage in it in the long run. 
3. All damaging losses to banks are incurred upon their ‘‘A 1” paper. No 
paper is too good to be secured. 4. Directors and stockholders are prima facie 
loaners, and not borrowers of money. They should be modest in their demands 
until others are served. Then if their standing and business arrangements warrant, 
they may be treated with under the same rulesas are others. 5. Speculative loans 
are always to be avoided 6. Pretense and extravagance are ridiculous and 
unprofitable, and especially in the banking business. Capital tied up in a showy 
building or in one out of proportion to the bank’s means is often ruinous. In this 
growing part of the land, centers of population and of business often change, 
building is sometimes overdone, rents decrease, profit ceases, loss is inevitable. 
7. Banks are educators in a community. If they expect prompt dealing they will 
usually secure it. In that case suspended paper, ‘‘cash items” that are not cash, 
and overdrawn accounts will be at the minimum. 8. ‘‘ No expectation of forbear- 
ance or indulgence should be encouraged. Favor and benevolence are not the 
attributes of good banking. Strict justice and the rigid performance of contracts 
are its proper foundation.” 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC OF NEW YORK.—Elsewhere will be 
found an interesting statement of the condition of this institution. Under Mr. 
Knox’s wise management it shows every mark of solid growth. 


AT A MEETING OF THE HOMESTEAD CO-OPERATIVE BANK, of Boston, on the 
10th of August, Joseph S. Ropes was nominated for president; for vice president, 
H. Thomas Elder ; for secretary and treasurer, D. Eldredge. The sum of $5,000 
was sold at fair rates. A new series of shares. was opened, and every share was 
sold. 


NEW YorK BANK CONSOLIDATION.—At a stockholders’ meeting of the Market 
National Bank the directors were authorized to increase the capital stock from 
$500,000 to $800,000 and to change the name of the institution to the Market and 
Fulton National Bank, but neither of these things will be done until the stockhold- 
ers of the Fulton National Bank have taken similar action necessary to a consolida- 
tion of the business of the two banks. The Fulton has a capital of $300,000 and a 
surplus of $240,000. The surplus of the Market Bank is $425,000, both institu- 
tions having about the same proportion of surplus to capital. If the consolidation 
is carried out, as it undoubtedly will be, the Fulton stockholders will be given the 
option of taking the $300,000 new stock of the consolidated bank. 


NEw York BANKs.—Mr. Trenholm, Controller of the Currency, has remarked 
on the prompitude with which the national banks of New York city have responded 
to his call for a statement of their conditions on the Ist inst. In the ordinary 
course of mail the notices sent out by him could only have reached the banks at the 
opening of business hours yesterday, the 3d inst. Before he left his private resi- 
dence this morning, he received from one leading bank in New York, a full state- 
ment in reply, with a private note calling his attention to the postmark, which was 
** New York, Aug. 3, 1 P. M.”’ On his arrival at the office he found other state- 
ments from New York banks awaiting him. No delay in making the returns is 
anticipated from any banks in the large cities. It is only in the country banks that 
sluggishness and procrastination prevail, but means will be found to expedite mat- 
ters even there, so that a complete exhibit of the condition of the national banks of 
the country can be expected before the end of the month. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY.—In a report of the Hon. Noah Davis to the 
New York Surrogate’s Court concerning the financial standing and management of 
the American Surety Company, he says that as surety in judicial proceedings, it 
presents a system of security worthy of the confidence of the courts and of the public, 
and largely superior to that which can be offered by individual sureties. The reasons 
for these conclusions are the following : 1st. The system and practice of the com- 
pany present a security based, not only on its capital and assets, but greatly rein- 
forced by the indemnity it receives from persons for whom it becomes surety, 
and upon which it may rely for its own protection. 2d. This system and practice 
have been so well conducted by the officers of the company that no ultimate loss 
has happened in its judicial business in a business of nearly three years upon nearly 
nine millions of risks. 3d. Because if properly managed the system is sure to 
afford great protection to the creditors and beneficiaries of estates, and especially 
to the estates of infants, persons ”on-compos, and married women; and to induce 
greater integrity and care and attention in the conduct and management of estates 
by persons holding trust relations to them. The temptation to dishonesty and 
delay are largely removed by the mode in which securities are kept and by the 
increased care and surveillance to which they are subjected, to which the supervision, 
in respect of accounting, adds an additional protection. These things do not exist, 
or are not usually exerted, by individual sureties, who seldom keep watch of pro- 
ceedings in such cases. 4th. Thesystem of individual surety is likely to be affected 
by death, change of residence, insolvency or revulsions of business, and lack of 
watchfulness, and these things in respect of corporate sureties, are less likely to 
occur, and especially the last of them, as the business of insuring being the specialty 
of the corporate body, cannot be made profitable without vigilance and close atten- 
tion. 5th. The company, in this case, devotes itself to a single line of business, 
which the statute denominates Fidelity Insurance, and its capital and assets are 
not exposed to any exterior danger. 6th. The management of the affairs of the 
company by its officers has been most creditable to their capacity and integrity. 
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BANKS LOOKING SHARP AFTER BusINEss.—The Philadelphia Ledger says: 
‘* Unusual inducements to depositors are being offered by some of the new banks 
recently opened in this city. They propose tosend their clerks to the depositor’s. 
place of business to receive deposits and there make entry in the deposit books. 
They also offer to manufacturers and others who have weekly payrolls, to send to 
their factories any desired denominations of money and get there the depositor’s. 
check for it. This is an advanced step in the business, for, in addition to the usual 
inducements of liberal discounts and payment of interest on deposits, these new 
institutions pgopose a way of doing banking business without going near the 
bank.” 


UNCLAIMED SAVINGS BANK DEPposITs.—The amount of deposits in Connecticut 
savings banks which have remained without claimants for twenty years is over 
$75,000. Of this amount, $21,000 is held by the Society for Savings in Hartford, 
$17,000 by the New London Savings Bank, $12,500 by the Norwich Savings Bank, 
$7,000 by the Bridgeport Savings Bank, $4,000 by the Middletown, and not far 
from $4,000 by the Norwalk Savings Bank. Under the State Jaw an annual report 
is required from each savings bank in Connecticut, giving the names and amounts. 
due to depositors in cases where the owners have nor been heard from for twenty 
years. A number of the largest depositors are soldiers, who went to the war in 
1861 and 1862, and were not heard from afterward. 


CINCINNATI.—Suits have been filed by the trustee of E. L. Harper against Wil- 
shire, Eckert & Co. and Joseph W. Wilshire, for the recovery of $47,500 on pro- 
tested checks drawn on the First National Bank. The first of these checks was 
dated September 16, 1886, and was for $15,000. It was signed by Wilshire, Eckert 
& Co., and indorsed by J. W. Wilshire ; the second was for the same amount, and 
was drawn September 20; the third, drawn September 24, was for $10,000; the 
fourth was drawn September 30, and was for $7,500. In a second suit against the 
same defendants, Harper’s trustee asks for judgment for $60,000 on two notes for 
$30,000 each, given on November 10 and November 11, 1886. The notes were 
made payable on demand at the Fidelity Bank. 


THE GUARANTY COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.—This company has recently 
issued a circular in which some of its features are set forth and are worthy the 
attention of our readers: (1) It is the oldest company in America, and transacts 
the largest business of its kind. both in the United States and Canada. (2) It is 
the only company whose sole business is bonding employes of financial commer- 
cial corporations. Its assets are not involved upon any other classes of risk. (3) It 
does not issue court bonds; thus avoiding the heavy risks upon administrators and 
other trustees so often assumed; nor does it enter upon contractors’ bonds or other 
risks of an indefinite or speculative nature. (4) It retains no risk exceeding 5 per 
cent. of its capital, and is thus secure against extraordinary or embarrassing loss. 
(5) Its Canadian incorporation makes its attributes of special value to institutions 
in the United States, in view of the frequent flight of defaulters to Canada. This 
feature has caused many such institutions to effect at least a portion Of their bonds 
with this company for the moral effect upon their employes. (6) Over 700 cor- 
porations now guarantee their employes in this company. (6) Its rates are the 
lowest commensurate with efficient service and security. It does not seek a revenue 
at ‘‘ cheap” rates, which might not only impair the ability to pay losses, but must 
also restrict the service for the prevention of loss. (8) Its assets and resources 
exceed $900,000, of which over $200,000 in U. S. Government bonds, are deposited 
with the Insurance Department of New York for the special security of all its 
United States policy holders; and it retains ample balances at its several American 
branches. (9) It has paid, principally in the United States, over 800 claims, vary- 
ing from $10,000 downwards, and amounting in the aggregate to over half a million 
dollars. (10) It has branch offices in the principal cities of the United States, 
where its business is under the supervision of local directors of high standing, and 
experienced managers. (11) It has the records of over 80,000 employes, and 
facilities for investigation and supervision of risks, and apprehension and punish- 
ment of defaulters, which enable it to surround its patrons with safeguards not to 
be afforded by more recently organized and less experienced companies. 
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THE PENINSULAR SAVINGS BANK OF DETROIT has been organized with a 
capital stock of $250,000. Alexander Chapoton, Jr., has been chosen president, 
Cornelius Corbett, first vice-president, Joseph Perrien, second vice-president, and 
Joseph B. Moore, cashier. A large and influential board of directors has also been 
chosen. The bank will do a commercial as well as savings business, and will open 
the 15th of September. 












Sterling exchange has ranged during August at from 4.83% @ 4.84% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.8014@4.8234 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.23144@5.20% 
for sight, and 5.25°g@5.231¢ for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.80@4.80% ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.83% @ 4.84. Cable transfers, 4.84 @ 4.84%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.2558 @ 5.25; sight, 5.233 @ 5.23144. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5-283@5.2814. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 94% @ 94%; sight, 
9454 @ 9434. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 39°4@ 391%; sight, 394% @4o. 



































Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
tates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Aug 1. Aug 8. Aug 15. Aug 22. Aug 29. 
I it dace swe ones 64@8 .. 6%4@8 .. 64@8 .. 7%4@9o .. 7%@9 
NL cibtides oxnnecoees 6 @ .. 6 @ .. 7 @4% .. 6 @¥% .. 5%@3 


Treasury balances, coin.... $135,051,596 . $134,626,875 . $134,664,772 . $134,875,599 . $134.928,610 
Do. _ do. currency.. 12,533,411. 12,764,775. 13,263,695. 13,612,448. 13,817,047 


9 
. 
. 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus 
Aug. 6.. $356,137,500 . $73,973,600 . $22,754,300 . $359,221,400 . $8,091,700 . $6,922,550 
* 13-2 352,925,800 . 70,354,100 . 22,565 500 . 352,743,900 . 8,087,000 . 4,733,625 


e 


20.. 350,710,700 . 68,816,900 . 22,252,500 . 347,214,900 . 8,084,200 . 4,265,675 
27.. 348,435,000 . 68,693,300 . 22,543,100 . 345,482,700 . 8,073,800 . 4,865,725 


‘é 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1887. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
BO, -6rccccts $135,528,700 .... $9,138,700 .... $2,439,700 «.... $97,971,400 .... $8,840,600 
YD ices 13515571300 «+. 9,168,100 «eee 2,380,200 .... 98,897,100 ... 8,840,000 
© OD sends 234,703,100 .... 9,145,600 .... 2,157,400 .... 98,764,600 .... 8,840,600 
 O8s cseeve 1359035,800 2... 9 492,200 .... 29219,000 ....  979152,400 .... 8,850,000 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed: 


1887. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
 Diventona anata $89,052,500 w+» $22,601,900 ile $86,035,700 «see $2,280,020 
P .\Secosneevuses 88,807,400 — 22,350,800 see 85,262,500 eeee 2,296,050 
1, dehn-weken 88,408, 300 en 22,165,700 iat 85,332,900 eves 2, 303,500 

be checueeneee 87,952,900 214938, 300 84,233,700 wees 2,290,150 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 151.) 


State. 


a | ee 


‘CONN... Greenwich. .... Greenwich Loan & T. Co. 

50,000 Hanford Lockwood, ?r. 
. Waterford...... Fourth National Bank... 
100,000 Edward F. Turner, ?r. 


u“ 
DAK.... 
a 


IDAHO.. 


nw" 
IOWA.. 


“ 
“ 


Place and Capita. 


Bank or Banker. 
. Nat’] Bank of Deposit. .. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


$250,000 Lewis E. Ransom, 7/7. Geo. H. Southard, Cas. 


Ee 


$250,000 John W. Kilbreth, Pr. Walter S. Griffith, Cas. 


. Anniston....... Bank of Anniston........ 
. Birmingham .. 
Se eee Clayton Banking Co..... 


Birmingham Savings B’k. 


Western National Bank. 
Chemical National Bank. 
National Park Bank. 


James J. Winn, /r. Jos. L. Pitts, Cas. 


50,000 
i. eee Hartford Banking Co.... 
L. W. Blinn, Pr. 


50,000 
. Jonesboro..... Bank of Jonesboro...... 
Wm. H. Cate, Pr. Oscar M. Nilson, Cas. 


$25,000 
» Gc ceences nee bow. Bank.. 


Chemical National Bank. 


E. H. Hiller, Cas. 


Western National Bank. 


National Park Bank. 


F. Quaile, Pr. J. B. Carter, Cas. 


20,000 
_ £zee Bank of Elsinone Diccavetioaie’ 


Thompson Frame, Pr. 


. Lugonia....... B. of E. San Bernardino Valley. 
. San Diego. .... San Diego National B’k. 
D. 


Henderson, /r. 


$100,000 " 
. eee Colorado Savings Bank . 


John A. Clough, Pr. 

seeeeenee McIntosh & Mygatt...... 
Kit Carson..... Bank of Kit Carson. .... 
. Sterling Leeweuus Logan County Bank..... 


$100, 
Yankton....... Yankton Savings Bank.. 
15,000 Asa W. Howard, Pr. 
Fernandina .... Bank of Fernandina..... 
$20,000 Fred, W,. Hoyt, Pr...... 
Mountain Home Helfrich & Miller........ 
a sik eik ain heh | ee 


$150,000 


» GS sc cds cdc Alexander Co. Savings B. 


F. Bross, Pr. 


15,000 
. Delavan........ Tazewell County Nat . 


0,000 ~=6Erastus S. Hobart, Pr. 
James J. Van Duzen. 


6 Srecanewnd German-American N, B. 


Henry Feltman, /r. 


~~ re Bank of Seneca.......... 
[ 4% ear. Union Co. Bank.. 


Hiram I. Nance, Pr. 


= Oo Bennett Bank........... 
. Bloomfield. .... State Bank of Bloomfield. 
25,500 Henry H. Trimble, Pr. 


$25 
_ 00 Bank of Bristow......... 


.. Charter Oak... 


$20,000 
. Plum Hollow , 


. Abilene......... 


Charter Oak Bank....... 

u .... H. N. Moore & Co... 
Henry N. Moore, Pr. 

» WE Bika acts doewsees 


Wm. R. Paul, P». 


Abilene National Bank.. 


$150,000 Chas. H. Parker, Pr. 


. Aiken.......... State Bank of Superior... 


$12,500 O. Heggelund, Pr. 


5 
» Gas ses eeees First National Bank..... 
$50,000 John F. Limerick, Pr. 


Daniel M. Fraser, Cas. 


L. M. Jacobs, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 


Walter J. Wildman, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 


eoeeeeeeeeeee 


Chemical National Bank. 
Allen Winch, Cas. 
Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Alfred A. Rundle, 77eas. 


Merchants Exchange National B’k. 


Butler G. Bryan, Cas....... ....-- 


Fourth National Bank. 


Miles T. Woolley, Cas. 
_— & Traders National Bk. 
. C, Cooley, Cas. 


Kduntze Bro’s. 


I.B. Lesh, Cas. 
Henry Wells, Cas. 


Rudolph Frey, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 


A. H. Purdie, Cas. 
Tradesmens National Bank. 


Chemica] National Bank. 


Theo, F. Shunk, Cas. 


Chemical National Bank. 


John R. Wallace, Cas. 


eee eee e eevee 


. American Exchange National B’k. 


James P. Stewart, Cas. 


Walton M. Paul, Cas. 


First National Bank. 


Edwin D. Humphrey, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 


Leon Depp, Cas. 


Kountze Bro’s, 


Lawrence T. Whalley, Cas. 





Laidlaw & Co. 
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State. Place and Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
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Kan,... Armourdale.... Armourdale Bank....... United States National Bank. 
A. W. Little, Pr. C. S. Squier, Cas. 
u - Chneinnatl.. .o< Porter, Slater & Co..... 
10,000 J. C. Porter, Pr. Wm. A. Slater, Cas. 
u a RE IES Citizens State Bank ..... Fourth National Bank. 
$22,000 Albert Bissell, Pr. Shelby W. Keiser, Cas. 
" ‘ Greensburgh. . . Union Banking Co...... United States National Bank, 
,000 Geo. H. Stearns, Pr, Frank L. Holland, Cas, 
" (Pe duasswews Union Banking Co...... United States National Bank. 
$90,000 Geo. H. Stearns, /r. Edwin Coles, Cas. 
n . Jetmore........ Union Banking Co...... United States National Bank. 
$90,000 Geo, H, Stearns, /r. Marion Shelden, Cas. 
» ,. Kansas City.... Fidelity Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
$30,000 James D. Husted, ry. Chas. E. Husted, M’g’r. 
u . Manhattan..... First National Bank..... National Bank of Republic. 
$50,000 Geo. S. Murphey, /r. Thomas R. Board, Cas 
” — eee Union Banking Co...... United States National Bank. 
$90,000 Geo, H. Stearns, Pr. Edwin M. Donaldson, Cas. 
® » «sate 040s Bank of Palmer......... Fourth National Bank, 
” . Pierceville...... Pierceville State Bank.. Kountze Bro’s. 
50,000 A. J. Hoisington, Pr. Abbott S. Cooke, Cas. 
u . Russell Springs. - | Ee TT 
50,000 James S. Warden, Pr. J. T. Phinney, Cas. 
u » SOROEIA...n-c000 oe eee re 
$50,000 J. R. Caldwell, Pr. Wm. H. Glaskin, Cas. 
©: - pRB vcesces Bank of Sun City........ United States National Bank, 
Joseph W. McNeal, /r. Henry M. Ingraham, Cas. 
” (PEs dcccces Kansas National Bank... = =—=—-—s canerececees 
$500,000 Samuel T. Howe, /r. Richard M. Crane, Cas. 
" . Wa ~~ . First National Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
A. H. Blair, Pr. R. C. Wilson, Cas. 
” . Winona........ TOC ER icces,  $$_ _ senpeoesovese 
Joseph C. Rice, /r. John E. Rule, Cas. 
a Ciimtom Bamk.. 2.000. Latham Alexander & Co. 
$10,000 Ewing O. Reid, Pr, Wm. I. Rudd, Cas, 
” . Eminence...... Farmers & Drovers Bank. Bank of America. 
$50,000 Wm. L. Crabb, 77. John W. Caseldine, Cas. 
Mp. ... Baltimore...... Hopkins Place Savings B. sin ee eee eee 
Benj. F. Smith, Pv. Robt. M. Rother, 7reas. 
Mass. .. Boston....... .- Suffolk Trust & Invest ment Co. 
$100,000 Samuel S. Campbell, Pr. Wm. A. McCrillis, 7vreas. 
MICH... Detroit ........ Penninsular Savings B’k. Chase National Bank. 
$250,000 Alex. Chapoton, Jr., Pr.. Joseph B. Moore, Cas, 
" . Sandusky...... DOTUEEiiciiccess | é§é.. <¢htewereneda 
Frank W. Hubbard, /r. John Ryan, Cas. 
»  ., Vermontville... Homer G. Barber, Western National Bank. 
MINN... Lake Benton.... Tucker, Weiser & Co.... National Park Bank. 
u . Minneapolis.... Flour City National Bk. nn eee e eee 
$400 00,000 C. H. Chadbourn, Pr. Geo. E. Maxwell, Cas. 
u i GR « eccen Scandinavian-American B National Park Bank. 
100,000 Ame L. Alness, Pr. Geo. P. Sjoblom, Cas. 
ee Hamilton...... Exchange Bank.......... Merchants Exchange National B’k. 
$20,000 H. B. O’Neill, Pr. C. A. Deaderick, Cas. 
S.  - ve RRe cciaauass PO ciiegences 2. meawadamabina 
” . Pleasant Hill. . Pleasant Hill Banking Co. Commercial National Bank, 
$20 20,000 Benj. T. McDonald, Pr. G. M. Smith, Cas 
n . Springfield. .... Commercial Bank....... Merchants Exchange Nat’] Bank. 
$50,000 Joseph S. Ambrose, Pr. Wm. D. Sheppard, Cas. 
u » BIBR.ccccsecces Citisens Baek. ..00.cs00 Fourth National Bank. 
$6,000 James Brooks, Pr. Jacob S. Williams, Cas. 
Mont... Great Falls..... Bank of Great Falls...... Chase National Bank. 
Pec nclé esonsess Bank of Ansley.. ....... Chemical National Bank. 
” pee Blair State Bank........ Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 F, W. Kenny, Pr. T. E. Stevens, Cas. 
w > eee er ro oer rT rn 


James Stuart, Pr. C. Edwin Burnham, Cas. 


12,500 
oe MMITMIBEL. c cccees I Chase National Bank. 


J. E. Hall, Pr. Geo. A. Percival, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. 
NEB.... 


a“ 


" 


OHIO... 


w _,. Shane’s Cross’g. Farmers Bank........... 


5 
7 "ener ef rrr rr re 


Vivseee 


WIs.. 
4“ 


WYyo.... 


$12,000 
» PGi csccves Bank of Harbine........ 
. Hayes Centre .. Farmers & Merchants B. 


. Madison.. ..... First National Bank..... 


. Heppner....... First National Bank..... 


100,000 
._ eee Bank of Cheraw......... 
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Bank or Banker. 


Ee Dawson Bank. ........ 
M. B. Ryan, Pr. M. Riley, Cas. 


$30,000 J. W. Barry, Pr. Herbert C. White, Cas. 
Robert B. Likes, Cas. 


50,000 A. W. Wohlford, Pr. Peter Rubendall, Cas. 
. Randolph...... Randolph Bank......... 
John D. Whitham, /r. Chas S. Whitham, Cas. 


$10,000 (Ivers & Likes), 


TNs 6 4ina% eae Banking Co. Chemical National Bank. 
15,000 . C. Vennum, /*r. 
Rein nnntsases Ohio National Tkess«  .... . ggeeseeenees 


$120,000 Joseph C. Thompson, Pr. James H. Woods, Cus. 

David L. Brumback, Cas. 

0,000 C. A. Rhea, Pr. J. G. Maddock, Cas. 
C. B. Wallace, Pr. R. H. Shindel, Cas. 


H. D. Malloy, /r. F. A. Waddill, Cas. 


, 925,000 ss. D. Malle 
. Memphis....... Memphis City Fire & Gen’l Ins. Co. 


$250,000 NapoleonHill, Pr. Henry J. Lynn, Cas. 
Savannah...... Bank of Savannah....... 
Harrisonburg .. Commercial Bank........ 
. Black R. Falls.. Black River Bank........ 
$30,000 Hugh H., Price, fr. Edward B. Lewis, Cas. 
. Chippewa Falls. Lumbermens Nat. .Bank. 
100,000 A. B. McDowell, /r. E. De F. Barnett, Cas 


$100, . 
. Hartford....... Bank of Hartford. ...... Merchants ne Nat’! Bank. 


Chas. E. Cook, Cas. 
Sundance....... Bank of Sundance....... 
$25,000 James F. Summers, Pr. Todd M. Pettigrew, Cas. 
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(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 153.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, in place yg 


N, os sper —National B’k of Deposit... Chas. F. Sanborn, V. Pr. _...... ..s. 


i. EE 6c a bos 6 dee neun Jonna HM. Meweom, V. fh. 8 — ckcctics 


Ane. ee 


“ 


Hartford Banking Co, John C. Abbot, 1t#V. Po ww weeeee 
Phoenix. } E. R. ‘Bhrompeon, OO V.F. ccccscce 


.. Nat’l B’k of Arizona, Phoenix. Geo. W. Hoadley, Cas... =... 2 ee 
ae 
Cahiccce 
. Pasadena Nat. Bank, Pasadena. A.H.Congar, V. Pr.... = ........ 
. Commercial & Savings Bank, \ F. P. Ryland, Cas....... T.F. Morrison. 


B’k of Jonesboro, Jonesboro. .. Geo. W. Culberhouse, V.P vedeanas 
Bank of Elsinore, Elsinore..... a Sh Ca eebdaee 86 cketcen 


San Jose.) John T. McGeoghegan, S. F. P. Ryland. 


. Colorado Savings Bank Denver .F. K. Atkins, V. Pr..... so... se. 
. Mariners’ Sav. B., New London Daniel D. Latham, Pr... C. C. Comstock* 
. Lincoln Co. Bank, 


Pi Be EP ccccness § _ “dadadens 
Canton. / O. K. Brown, oe A. R. Brown. 


. Yankton Savings B’k, Yankton, Herman Ellerman, V.Pr. _............. 


Oglethorpe Nat. Bank, W. E. Burbage, oS reese 
Brunswick.) F. E. CO lk ct ct tes 


. Thomasville N. B. ThomasviJle. A. T. MacIntyre,Jr., V.P  —.... 


B’k of Mount Morris, Mt. Morris. Ralph W. Trine, Cas.... O. H. Swingley. 


.. German-American N. B. Pekin. E. W. Wilson, V.Pr.... = ........ 
. Quincy Nat’! Bank, Quincy... 


. John H, Daker, Parveen —< semwhtec 

. First National Bank, F rankfort. Se 8 eee J ames H. Paris. 

Mount Vernon Banking Co., John B. Gardiner . Chas. E, Parke. 
Mount Vernon. Chas. E. Parke, YP Pr.. eedbdeows 


* Deceased. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Kountze Bro’s. 


United States National Bank. 


Chemical National Bank. 


National Park Bank. 


First National Bank. 


hase National Bank. 


Hanover National Bank. 


Chemical National Bank. 
Hanover National Bank. 
Fourth National Bank. 


x ational Park Bank. 
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Bank and Place. Electea. In place of 


. Farmers & Trad. B. Nappanee. John C. Mellinger, Cas.. Samuel Bechtel* 
. Union Co. Bank, Afton John Hackett, V, ?. 


.. State Bank of Superior, Aiken. A. A. Irvin, V. Pr 


. State Bank of Bloomfield, Henry H. Trimble, /r... 
Bloomfield.< Wm. Bradley, V. Pr.... 
John R. Wallace, Cas.... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Cherry Vale.. Geo. Elkins, VY. Pr 
. Merchants National Bank, j James P. Gage, V. Pr... 
Clinton. ; C. D. May, Ass’t Cas.... 
. Adair Co. Bank, E. H. Bickford, Cas F, W. Haskins. 
Greenfield. } E. M. Heaton, Ass’¢ Cas. E. H. Bickford. 
. Pierceville State B., Pierceville. Geo. W. White, V. Pr.. 


. Sac Co. State Bank, Phil. ‘Schaller, V. Pr. 
Sac City. } E. N. Baily, Cas 
H, J. Grotewohl, A. Cas. 
.. Kansas Nat. Bank, Topeka.... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Wa Keeney.. L. E. Rogers, lV. 
. Bank of Weldon, Weldon . 
. Abilene National Bank, 1 W. 
Abilene } A. K,. Perry, Ass’¢ Cas... 
. Armourdale Bank, N. McAlpine, V’. Pr. 
Armourdale } y A. Taylor, Asst Cas. 


.. Farmers State Bank. . R. Grant, Pr 
Augusta. , Eawin Hill, 
F. 


.. Burden Bank, Burden. Samuel C. Day, Cas E. A. Henthorn. 
.. Bank of Enterprise, Enterprise. C. M. Case, Cas eee! M. Warner. 
.. Citizens State Bank, Glasco. ... Pp 
.. Bank of Holyrood, Holyrood.. J. O. Phillips, Cas 
.. First National Bank, Kinsley.. C. C. Sellers, V. Sr 
.. First National B’k, cueeen' Geo. S. Green, V Pr 
. Bank of Scottsville, F. A. Southwick, V. ‘ 
Scottsville. E. M. Sawyer, Ass’t Cas. 
( Ceo. W. White, Pr..... 
. State B’k of Smith Centre, Wm. R. Sanford, V. Pr.. 
Smith Centre. | Chas. S. Barrett, Cas.... 
R. Chandler, 4. Cas 
1 Thomas S. Proctor, V. P. 
) K. McPherson, Ass’¢ Cas. 
J. B. Potter, Pr 
T. W. Hickman, V. Pr.. 
M. H. Potter, Cas 
.. B’k of Winchester, Winchester. Levi. Wilhelm, V. Pr.... 
. Bank of Windom, Windom.... S, P. Matthews, Pr a ‘ 
B’k of Adairville, Adairville. .. Edwin R. Moore, Cas.... Ernest Fasy. 
. Farmers & Drovers Bank, § Leonard Drane, V. Pr... 
Eminence. {| L. B. Hilburn, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
.. Deposit Bank, Greenup. ...... Ben. S. Cooke, Cas 
. Exchange Bank, ; James M. Sowards, Pr... 
Greenup. Wm. M. Sowards, Cas... 
. First National Bank, John M. Bell, Cas Thomas Mitchell. 
Lexington. j H. P. Kinkaid, Ass’t Cas. — M. Bell. 
Metropolitan B., New Orleans,. Edw, Claussen, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Fairfield Savings B’k, Fairfield. Chas. Rowell, 
. Hallowell Nat. B’k, Hallowell... A. D. Knight, Cas 
Hopkins Pl. Sav. B, Baltimore. Henry King, V. Pr 
.. Frederick Co. N. B., Frederick. Z. James Gittinger, Cas.. P. B. McCleery* 
. First National Bank, Malden... Edw. P. Kimball, Ass’¢ C 
.. Chicopee Nat. B., Springfield. . Horace Smith, 
. Peninsular Savings B., Detroit. Cornelius Corbett, V. Pr. 
. Scandinavian-American B., St.P J. G. Elmquist, V.Pr.... 
Browning Savings B., Browning W. P. Taylor, Cas Chas. A. Deaderick. 
.. Columbia Savings B., Columbia E. W. Herndon, /r John M. Samuels* 
. First National Bank, W.C. Christopher, V.P. 
Harrisonville. | W.J. Ford, Ass’t¢ Cas... 


. Bank of Sun City, 

Sun City. 
. Bank of Turon, 

Turon. 


.. Montgomery Co. B., Mont. City Sam’l Sharp, Jr,. Cas.... Sam’l T. Sharp. 


* Decease i. 





Bank and place. Elected. 

Mo..... Commercial Bank, { Thos, B. Townsend, V.P. 
Springfield. 1 W. T. Bigbee, Ass’z Cas. 
NER.... Dawson Bank, Dawson........ B. S. Chittenden, V. Pr.. 
w .. First National Bank, Fullerton. Theo. C. Koch, Cas. .... 
u . First Nat. Bank, Madison...... F, W. Barnes, V. Pr.... 
” First National Bank, Robt. V.Shirey, Pr..... 
Red Cloud.< John R. Shirey, Cas..... 
H.B. Cather, Ass’t Cas. 
w .. Red Cloud Nat. B., Red Cloud. L. P. Albright, Cas...... 
N. H.... Lebanon Savings B’k, Lebanon. C. E. Cooper, 77eas..... 
w .. Nat. B.,of Lebanon, Lebanon... C. E. Cooper, Cas....... 
N. Y.... Ballston Spa N. B., Ballston Spa Geo. L. Thompson, Cas. 
“ . Putman Co. S. B., Brewsters .. A. F. Lobdell, Sect...... 
w . Nat’lB. of Granville, Granville... Hugh W. Hughes, Pr... 
w _., Farmers Nat. Bank, Malone... O. S, Lawrence, Cas..... 
. . Saugerties Sav. B., Saugerties. Albert Carnright, Pr.... 
w  .. Oneida Co, Bank, Jo Bee EE, FP ic wcncencs 
Utica. ; F, A. Bosworth, Ac?’g C. 

Wm. M. White, Pr..... 

“ . Second National Bank, Henry Roberts, V. Pr. 
elon. | DD. As Bete, CeO icesces. 
Willard Conkey, Ass’t¢ C. 
OuIO.. First National Bank, y C. C, Davidson, V. Pr... 
Alliance. i W. M. Reed, Cas........ 
w .. Farmers’ Bank, Canton.. ..... H.G. McDowell, Cas.... 
# .. Ohio National Bank, Lima .... Josiah B. Roberts, V. Pr. 
PENN... Bryn Mawr N. B., Bryn Mawr. Jacob L. Stadelman, V.?. 
w _.. Marine Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh... Wm. W. O’Neil, Pr..... 
w _.. Peoples Savings B., Pittsburgh. N. G. von Bonnhorst, 77. 
iD. go Me Bs WEEE dédcceces acca Geoffrey P. Yost, V. ?'r.. 
S. C.... Bank of Cheraw, Cheraw...... J. W. McKay, V./?r.... 
TENN... City Savings B., Chattanooga.. I. B. Merriam, /7....... 
TEXxAS.. Farmers Nat. Bank, Hillsboro... V. H. Ivey, V. /r....... 
“ . Collin Co, National Bank, § J. L. White, Cas........ 
McKinney. } L. A. Foote. Ass’t Cas .. 
_ State B. of Virginia, Richmond. John S. Ellett, Pr... .... 
Wis.... Black River B., Black R. Falls. H. A. Bright, V. Pr..... 

u . Bank of Galesville, -( A. W. Newman, V.?Pr. 

Galesville. 

C. M. Kellogg, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Wyo... Bank of Sundance, Sundance... Fred. E. Rounds, V. ?r. 
New B. Halifax Banking Co., Sackville. Geo. A. Thompson, Ag?. 
Nova S. Halifax Banking Co., Truro... Thos. A. H. Mason, Agé. 


QUEBEC Banque d’Hochelaga, Montreal. M. J. A. Prendergast, C.. 





¥ 
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In place of 


eeeeeeee 


Robt. E. Moore. 
John Moore. 
Anson Higby. 
Robert B. Shirey. 
E, A. Kendrick. 

E. A. Kendrick. 
John J. Lee. 
Ferdinand A. Hoyt. 


Wm. F. Creed. 
John W. Davis. 
Francis Kernan. 
J. M. Butler. 


. Wm. B. Jackson, 
Geo. R. Thomas* 


Le Roy D. Brown. 
T. C. McDowell. 


Wm. H. Everson. 
S. F. von Bonn- 
[horst.* 


eoeeeeeee 


Wm. L. Boyd. 
} 2 L. White. 
John L. Bacon* 


eee eevee 


John O. Melby, Cas.... .. Walter C. Brooks. 


Thos. A.H. Mason. 
A, Allan. 
A. D. Parant, 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from August No., page 154.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
3768 Fourth National Bank.......... Edward F. Turner, 
Waterbury, Conn. Burton G. Bryan, $100,000 
3769. ©6First National Bank............ John F. Limerick, 
Alma, Kan. Lawrence T. Whalley, 50,000. 
3770 German-American National B’k, Henry Feltman, 
Pekin, II], A. H. Purdie, 100,000 
3771 National Bank of Deposit...... Lewis E. Ransom, 
New York City. George H. Southard, 250,000 
3772 Ohio National Bank............ Joseph C. Thompson, 
Lima, O. James H. Woods, 120,000 
3773 First National Bank........... . A. W. Wohlford, 
Madison, Neb. Peter Rubendall, 50,0co 





* Decease’, 
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No Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
3774 First National Bank.... ....... C. A. Rhea, 
Heppner, Ore. J. G. Maddock, 5,000 
3775 First National Bank............ James S. Warden, 
Russell Springs, Kan. J.T. Phinney,  50,coo 
3776 First National Bank............ A. H. Blair, a 
Wa Keeney, Kan. R. C, Wilson, 50,000 
3777. Abilene National Bank......... Clark H. Barker, 
Abilene, Kan. E. D. Humphrey, 150,000 
3778 Lumbermen’s National Bank.... A. B. McDowell, 
) Chippewa Falls, Wis. E. De F. Barnett, 100,000 
3779 First National Bank............ J. R. Caldwell, 
Scandia, Kan. Wm. H. Glaskin, 50,000 
3780 San Diego National Bank...... D. Henderson, 
San Diego, Cal. L. M. Jacobs, 100,000 
3781 Tazewell County National Bank. Erastus S, Hobart, 
Delavan, Ill. Rudolph Frey, 50,000 
3782 First National Bank......... .. Geo, S. Murphey, 
Manhattan, Kan. Thomas R. Board, 50,000 
3783 First National Bank............ John W. Smith, 
Snow Hill, Md. Irving T. Matthews, 50,000 
3784 Flour City National Bank....... C. H. Chadbourn, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Geo. E. Maxwell, 400,000 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 154.) 


CAL,... St. Helena..... D. B. Carver now Carver National Bank. 
CoL.... Buena Vista.... Bank of Buena Vista, R. W. Hockaday now proprietor. 
w .. Colo. Springs.. The People’s Bank, business and good will transferred to El 
Paso Co, Bank. 
GAs cose Thomasville.... S. L. Hayes succeeded by Thomasville National Bank. 
| a eee J. D. Reynolds succeeded by Bank of Buda. 
S gq eeeeecaceacad John A. McCoy’s Bank succeeded by James J. Van Duzen. 
ERD. coe Mount Vernon, Mount Vernon Banking Co. takes the business of the Inter- 
national Bank, which is out of business. 
Iowa... Bloomfield..... Bradley’s Bank succeeded by State Bank of Bloomfield. 
@ «eo MRO GRT. 20 cece Sac County Bank now Sac County State Bank. 
KAN. .. Bronson....... Pinnell & Smith succeeded by G. A. Pinnell & Son. 
ee Onaga Exchange Bank, Trout & Leach are now proprietors. 
w ,.. Smith Centre... Bank of Smith Centre now State Bank of Smith Centre. 
§ ere Greenup....... J. M. Sowards now Exchange Bank (incorporated), 
NS 2c Wc acdcccase W. C. Page now Page, Bates & Co. 
« .. Petersburgh.... H. C. McLachlin & Co. now Petersburgh Exchange Bank, 
McLachlin & Gillmore, proprietors. 
Miss.... Greenville...... Merchants Bank now First National Bank. 
N. Y.... Dansville....... First National Bank reported suspended. 
» .. Oakfield....... Exchange Bank (Wright & Green) now F. E. Wright, pro- 
prietor. 
ORE.... Heppner....... Rhea Bros. & Maddock now First National Bank. 
w  .. Jacksonville.... C. C. Beekman now Beekman & Reames, 
Pa..... Philadelphia... Stevens & Moore succeeded by Edward J. Moore & Co. 
S.C.... Cheraw........ H. D, Malloy now Bank of Cheraw. 
* pss 6 cnet National Bank of Sumter placed in the hands of a receiver. 
WIs.... Wonewoc...... Bank of Wonewoc (A. J. White) now C. E. Wolfenden, 
proprietor. 
Wyo.. Sundance...... Stebbins, Fox & Co. succeeded by Bank of Sundance. 


OnT.... London........ The Bank of London in Canada reported failed. 


BONDS. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


August has been another month of liquidation in speculation, both in staples 
of commerce and in the stock market, which has been almost as severe as that 
of July, although not followed by panic, as then. At the same time the 
legitimate industries of the country have gone right along, unmindful of the 
speculative depression, except as the money market has been affected thereby: 
and, for the most part ahead, in the broad road of improvement toward 
general and substantial prosperity to all who are producing and adding to 
the country’s wealth as well as their individual. This is the basis, as well 
as the evidence of better times, and not of speculation; and people who fail 
to discriminate between the real interests of the country and those of the 
gamblers in stocks and commodities, have overlooked the radical difference 
between the conditions of these rival interests, and accepted the conclusion 
that there must be something wrong with legitimate business, when specula- 
tion is so depressed. But the reflection that these two interests are really 
rival and antagonistic, and the recollection that speculation thrived at the 
expense of all legitimate business, during the unprecedented speculative era, 
from 1878 to 1882, until the latter was nearly ruined and compelled to cut 
itself loose from the former, will enable one to understand the present 
anomalous situation of affairs, which some superficial observers have regarded 
as abnormal, and therefore unhealthy. 

It will be remembered that when this divorce between the productive and the 
gambling interests took place, and the source of supplies for the latter had been 
cut off by the non-productive goose that could no longer lay the speculators’ 
golden eggs, the latter changed their tactics, turned about and began devour- 
ing the goose they had killed, by bearing or depressing the values they had 
formerly bulled or inflated. Instead of ‘‘ corners,” as in 1879 to 1882, bear 
**raids”” became the speculative fashion, and everything came in for these 
broadside assaults of the gambling interests of the country, until it became 
as sure an evidence of a man’s business incapacity, in the minds of men 
who followed these speculators, to have faith in, and own any kind 
of property, as it had formerly been to disbelieve in inflated values. 
Indeed, it has been a common saying in these markets since 1883, that 
‘‘it is a crime to own anything any more,” or to believe in the future 
prosperity of the country, since these bear gamblers have been on top. But 
during these past four years of liquidation, under-production and bear raids, 
by which values have been under-depressed as they had been over-inflated from 
1879 to 1882, consumption not only continued, while the over-production of 
this latter period was worked off, but increased, as it disappeared, until, in 
1885, our markets began to be bare of stocks of manufactures of nearly all 
kinds. Meantime the country had been growing in extent and in population, 
while our capacity for production and transportation had been comparatively 
at a standstill, until demand had at last overtaken and began to run 
ahead of supplies of both, in 1886. Then came renewed industrial activity 
throughout the country, and with it increased employment of, labor, followed 
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by better wages and improving prices for manufactured goods, led by the 
great index of returning prosperity—the iron industries—which in turn had 
been stimulated by the demand from the transportation interests, for new 
plant and rolling stock and renewal of old, in order to meet the increased 
demand for the transportation of raw materials, manufactured goods, food 
supplies and household goods, caused by this industrial activity. Following 
this came the extension of the railway system into the newer sections of the 
country, whose settlement and development had gone ahead of their trans- 
portation facilities during the period of cessation in railroad building. Hence 
the enormous extension of the whole Granger system of roads from Chicago 
and St. Louis into the great North and Southwest. 

These broad underlying causes were silently at work unseen and unnoticed 
by the speculative element of the country, because those engaged in these 
industries, learning from their experiences of 1882 and '84, respected the 
decree of divorce entered against speculation, in every form, and have not 
brought their grist to the speculators’ mills any more, to be ground as for- 
merly, but have attended to their business, of which they have had enough 
to do without taking “flyers” in the stock or produce markets as they 
used to do. Hence, the plaintive cry of the speculator, ‘‘There is no 
public in the market any more and no outside buying,” and with no lambs 
to shear, these wolves have to live by devouring each other, and hence these 
wails from the stock exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade about ‘“‘ loss 
of business,” and the appointment of committees of investigation to find the 
causes explained above, but which they have overlooked, to pounce upon their 
rivals all over the country—the so-called bucket shops, which are also suffering 
from ‘‘loss of business”—like all other gambling institutions in the country, 
simply because the people have learned wisdom at last; first, from the necessity 
to quit gambling and attend to the legitimate business they had left, and, 
second, because they have become tired of working for the speculators and 
their agents, the ‘‘commission men.” 

Hence the bull movements in all these speculations have failed, because ‘‘ the 
public would not come in,” and the cliques and pools who loaded up with 
great expectations of another boom, on ‘“‘outside buying,” as in 1878-80, 
have been left with their loads until a close money market, caused by the 
increased demand from legitimate industries which have absorbed an unusual 
amount of money, rendered these speculators unable longer to borrow money, 
and compelled them to throw over their loads held on margins, and the 
whole speculative fraternity have suffered with them, as they were the only 
customers of the ‘‘ commission house” or broker. This explains the whole- 
sale depression in Wall Street and the produce markets, and the liquidation 
and ruin of the speculators, who are now ‘‘on the bottom,” while legitimate 
business is ‘‘on top” once more, as it should be. The truth is, the specula- 
tor’s occupation for the time, and it is to be hoped for a long time, is gone ; 
and the hosts engaged, innocently or otherwise, therein, may soon receive 
notice, from necessity which knows no law, to quit and go into some pro- 
ductive business by which they can earn a living, and add to their own 
and the country’s wealth, instead of consuming both, as they have been since 


1878-79. 
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This is why stocks have broken so badly again the past month, as they 
have been doing all: summer, in the face of the best earnings railroads have had 
for years, although the bears have aggravated the decline by manipulating 
the money market; and also the damage to the corn crop, by exaggerated and 
false reports of the latter; and the weakness and impending ruin of the 
large operators who held big blocks of stocks on loans from the banks, which 
were called in to the extent of $2,000,000 the last week in August. 

It is the speculative situation that is weak, and not the legitimate, and 
investors in railroad securities that are sound, whose properties are honestly 
managed, can view this break in stocks with satisfaction, as it affords an 
unexpected opportunity to buy cheaper than the earnings of the railways 
generally warrant. One who buys well now, and pays for his purchases, 
and takes them away from his broker’s office, will have little cause to regret 
it as long as earnings continue as they have for the last six months. 

The money market is less of a bugbear than Jay Gould and his co-con- 
spirators, who are still applying their ‘‘sandbag’’ methods to Wall street, 
aided by his ‘‘ Bureau of (false) Information,” with which he has been “‘slug- 
ging” the market for two months, or since he began this bear campaign in June, 
by allowing his own ‘‘tickers’’ to announce his death, and start a selling move- 
ment by investors, over a corpse that has been very lively ever since, and 
of which no physical or mental loss of power has been discovered. Original 
to the last, it was a new trick, even in Wall Street, for a man to specu- 
late upon his own death, although the late Uncle Daniel Drew was once 
taken so suddenly sick when called on for more margin, that he did not 
have time to get his boots off, but jumped into bed with them on, just as 
his broker rushed into his room, to be told that he would have to carry his 
stocks for him till he could get out and raise some money. But the money 
market is not wholly at the mercy of the bears in stocks, since the action 
of the United States Treasury in buying Government bonds, at the lowest price 
at which they may be offered from week to week; neither is the Treasurer at 
the mercy of the bulls in Government bonds, who bought them up, believing 
they could fix the price, and not the Government, since it refused the first 
offerings, believing the price was too high. In the meantime considerable gold 
is coming both from London and the Continent, partly on security and partly 
on commercial bills, largely against wheat going out on old purchases of one 
or two months ago, before the large European harvest had been secured in so 
fine condition as to enable its immediate use, without the usual mixture of 
American wheat. 

The prospects of continued exports are therefore not good, and the volume 
of commercial bills from this source will soon lessen, while cotton may go 
forward more freely. But the prospect of large imports of gold are not good 
either, on the present prospects of exports and continued heavy imports, unless 
the loss on commercial bills is made good by shipment of securities to Europe 
or of European capital here for permanent investment. The bank reserve, 
though small, is again growing after the recent temporary reduction. The con- 
dition of the foreign exchange market is seen in the imports of gold, and 
upon them it depends for the future. 

As to the Statistical position of the produce markets, it can be said, as of 
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railroads, they were never in a Stronger position, as a rule. But speculation 
on the bull side is dead, the bulls ruined or discouraged, and only legitimate 
influences can be depended upon to turn values above their present level, 
which is abnormal, if not too low. The only class who can bull our 
agricultural products this year as a rule, and successfully, are either the 
producer or the consumer. If the former decides his crops are selling too 
low, and he is able to wait for higher prices before he sells, then we will 
have higher prices after the first rush is over and the ‘‘ poor man’s” crops 
are sold. ‘This would bring better prices this fall, and possibly before the 
close of navigation in November. If the former will not hold back, as the 
winter wheat farmers are already doing, then low prices must rule for the 
first half of the crop year, unless political complications in Europe should start 
a bull movement on the other side of the Atlantic, in food supplies, and. take 
our markets up with them. Otherwise there appears to be nothing to do but to 
wait until consumption has reduced stocks, when there may be higher prices 
late in the crop year on our export staples on consumptive demand. 

As to the bull speculation in corn on the crop damage, it has been engineered 
by the same speculators who have been bearing stocks, and they seem to be 
trying now to sell out their long corn, if not to cover up their short stocks. 
When this is done, there does not appear to be enough speculation left to 
keep corn up the first half of the crop year, more than there was _ last 
year, and it looks like following the same course as the other produce 
markets. This will apply, with few exceptions, to all these markets, although 
the short hay crop is likely to keep both corn and oats higher than otherwise, 
while cotton is likely to be a large crop, and, with little speculation, it must 
find an export basis whatever Europe shall fix. 3 

While the inland transportation interests, lake, river and rail, have been 
doing a good business, as noted above, the ocean-carrying trade has been 
suffering again in absence of sufficient out-freight, and the regular steamers 
have been compelled to take wheat almost as ballast again. As a result, 
there has been a good deal of cutting in through rates of freight from the 
West to Europe, which has led to the charge that the trunk lines have been 
cutting rates from Chicago to the seaboard also. This may be true, though 
not proven, and may be false, as some of the stories about a shortage of 
one-half and one-quarter in the corn crop, started by the same _ parties, 
who are bearing stocks and bulling corn, when the most conservative 
estimates are that the increased acreage will make good the shortage on the 
high lands which have been most affected by the drought, making a spotted 
crop. 

During the past month the last of the bull cliques in wheat has gone to 
the wall in San Francisco, where its representatives suspended and compro- 
mised early in the month, only to make an assignment at the end, having 
transferred the bulk of their property to the Nevada bank, which had been 
carrying them, as noted in this article months ago. In the meantime its 
supposed connection with the deal was causing so many rumors regarding 
the bank, during the heavy break and penic in California wheat, which dropped 
from $2.17 down to $1.30 per cental in San Francisco, that Mr. Mackay, 
who had returned from Paris, was reported to have publicly announced that 
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Mr. Flood, the other bonanza king, and himself, had backed the clique, and 
not the Nevada Bank, which they controlled. This was an apparent confir- 
mation, of the fact published in these columns, under the title of the History 
of the Wheat Deal in Chicago, in the July number. Since the above was 
written and the collapse, however, Mr. Mackay denies that he ever admitted 
he was in the deal. 

The liquidation in San Francisco has been very heavy, as well as 
in London and Liverpool, where the bulk of the stock is of Cali- 
fornia, and has been held above the market for months, except as it has 
been worked off privately to the English millers upon the agreement that 
they would mill it and not put it back upon the market. In this connection 
the Commercial Bulletin of New York states that even this effort has not 
relieved the clique of much, if any of its wheat, for the country millers 
who bought it upon this agreement, at a sharp reduction from the public 
price in Liverpool, from whence it was shipped to them, immediately sold 
the option for future delivery in that market, to the clique, and, upon the 
arrival of these new shipments of California from Liverpool, reshipped their 
former shipments of California back to Liverpool and delivered them to the 
clique on their option contracts, and turned several very sharp if not very 
honest pennies per bushel, at the expense of the clique. But as this wheat 
is held by the Liverpool banks, which advanced six shillings per quarter upon 
it, it is by no means certain that the stocks in London and Liverpool will be 
thrown on the British markets for forced sale, although it is expected, as 
well as the stock owned by the clique in San Francisco. What the out- 
come of the collapse of this gigantic deal will be, time only can tell, but 
it will hang like the sword of Damocles over the wheat markets of this country 
and Great Britain until it is distributed among the trade. In the meantime, 
poor old wheat has no friends, though selling lower than in years, while its 
Statistical position is stronger. For the bulls have lost their money and heart, 
and it will be a bold clique that would attempt to bull it again after such 
disastrous failures of two of the biggest cliques, with the most money at 
their command, that have ever taken hold of the markets of this country, 
to say nothing of their carrying the war into Africa, or rather into Europe, 
and bulling all the British markets by holding the stocks of London and 
Liverpool. Wheat, however, will be on a natural basis when the clique is 
out, and it is often the case that a market does better on a legitimate 
demand at low prices, after manipulation is ended and the trade feel that 
prices are on a sound basis and liable to do better. This feeling stimulates 
buying ahead for consumption, and dealers lay in stocks, whereas, now 
Europe has light stocks, as they have been holding off for this very liquida- 
tion of the clique who were to be starved out, as they have been in many 
corners in American products before. 

Provisions are about the only speculative or export staple that has been 
bulled the past year and has held any considerable part of the advance; this 
has been done by a number of causes. First and last, the bulling by the large 
Chicago and Milwaukee packers, beginning with Plankington of Milwaukee, 
who undertook to corner September lard a year ago, with some success, and 
ending with his old partner, Armour of Chicago, who cornered pork success- 
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fully last spring, and who has been bulling September ribs this summer in that 
market. He, it is also believed, has bought much of the stock of lard there, as 
well as a reported short interest of about 100,000 tierces, of which Fowler 

Brothers were believed to be the chief holders until within the past month, 
during which they are supposed to have sold out their long interest. This 
was taken on the belief in a short crop of summer hogs, which has not yet 
materialized. At the same time the export and home consumption of hog 
products has not been what was expected, as other food products have been 
relatively much cheaper, notably beef and wheat, both of which in the 
wholesale form have been cheaper than known to this generation at least, 
while hog products have been held this crop year from 50 to 100 per cent. 
higher than during nearly a year, in 1877-78. The bulling of the packers 
lately has been ostensibly based upon the coming alleged short corn crop, 
but many think it really is to sell the next packing ahead at present prices, in 
anticipation of lower ones on the next crop. 

The speculation in coffee died out with the deal as it did in pork, wheat 
and cotton, but there has been a good distributive trade, and the prospects are 
for a healthy market this fall. Sugar has been looking up at last, after the 
longest and severest depression on record, following the beet root revolution 
in the trade of Europe, where the supply is cut short this year, while the 
old cane sugar is given a chance to assert its ancient supremacy once more, and 
the West Indies to recover from the paralysis of their former chief industry. 

The stock of cotton in this country is unusually low at the beginning of the 
new crop year, September Ist, but the new crop itself promises to be too large 
to stimulate prices, especially after the failure of the Galveston clique to bull 
the markets of this country and even of Inman to pick them up after the clique 
had liquidated, and squeeze the shorts here in August on the small stock. But 
the conditions favor an early and active movement of the new crop into export 
and home consumption, as neither European nor American spinners are 
believed to have much stock. 

Petroleum speculation remains dead, killed by the Standard Oil Company, 
while the original New York Oil Exchange, now known as the ‘‘ Consoli- 
dated,” is fast becoming a most formidable rival of the stock exchange that 
is taking most of the speculative business, outside of the big professiona) 
operators, and much of the investment at half the commission charged by 
the former monopoly of the stock and bond business of this country and of 
Europe in American securities. But this day is past. The new exchange 
meets a public want and is filling it, and rivaling the old exchange in the 
amount of business, although the influence of the stock exchange and its 
members is equal to keeping the daily press of the city from giving these 
facts general publicity. 

The prospects of fall trade both here, in the West and South, are good, and 
the movement has already begun in volume, stimulated by the cool weather 
of the latter part of August, which has brought buyers to market from all 
over the country, and is fast bringing the population of the cities back, after 
the general exodus from the intense and protracted heat of July and early 
August. 

The stock market and the speculative produce markets are now the only 
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black spots, and when the pools and cliques have liquidated, their holdings 
been distributed, and the bear raiders and money manipulators have covered 
their shorts and gone long for a reaction, we shall probably hear the last of 
the dismal croakings from Wall street, although the exporters of our wheat 
will continue to cry ‘‘It is naught, it is naught,” and keep shipping it all the 
same, against some future short crop, at these prices. Since the above was in 
type the Liverpool wheat has been sold to the trade at 5/10 @ 6/5, and the 
wheat market seems to be righting itself at last. 


DEATHS. 


Bacon.—On August 22, aged seventy-six years, JOHN L. BACON, President of 
State Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

BECHTEL.—On July 1, aged forty-four years, SAMUEL BECHTEL, Cashier and 
partner of Farmers and Traders Bank, Nappanee, Ind. 

BODMAN.—On August 17, aged seventy-two years, LUTHER BODMAN, President 
of Hampshire County National Bank and Hampshire Savings Bank, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Dicus.—On July 13, aged twenty-seven years, JOHN W. Dicus, Cashier of 
Deposit Bank, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 

HARTSHORN.—On August 22, aged seventy-one years, CHARLES HARTSHORN, 
President of Citizens National Bank, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

HEALD.—On July 26, aged sixty-six years, J. T. HEALD, partner of the firm of 
Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

LEE.—On August 6, JOHN J. LEE, Cashier for thirty-one years of Ballston 
Spa National Bank, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

Lyons.—On August 17, aged eighty-four years, ROBERT LYONS, proprietor of 
Robert Lyons Bank, Cadiz, O. 

McCLEeery.—On August I1, aged sixty-five years, PERRY B. MCCLEERY, 
Cashier of Frederick County National Bank, Frederick, Md. 

McKay.—On Jvly 13, aged fifty-five years, Geo. A. McKay, proprietor of 
Wright County Bank, Clarion, Iowa. 

Mowry.—On August 25, aged eighty-five years, SPENCER Mowry, President 
of National Globe Bank, Woonsocket, R. 

PrATT.—On July 14, aged seventy-six years, E.G Pratt, Treasurer of Fair- 
field Savings Bank, Fairfield, Me. 

SAMUELS.—On July 19, aged sixty-two years, JOHN M. SAMUELS, President of 
Columbia Savings Bank, Columbia, Mo. 

THoMAS.—On July 25, aged sixty-five years, Geo. R. THomaAs, Cashier of 
Second National Bank, Utica, N. 

Von BONNHORST.—On July 23, aged seventy-three years, S. F. VON BONN- 
HORST, Treasurer of People’s Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WILson.—On July 3, aged sixty-eight years, JOHN M. WILSON, President of 
National Bank of Malvern, Malvern, Pa. 











